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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The  Inf3.uenc®  of  Party  Organisations 
On  the  Work  of  Staffs 


[Following  is  the  translation  of  an  article  entitled 
*V\iv  strsnickyck  orgs.niKS.ci  na  praci.  st&bu*5  (English 
version  above)  by  Major  Rudolf  Kulovany  and  Captain^ 
Vl&stimil  Matus  in.  Parana  hldu  (Defense  of  the  People) 
Prague,  18  August  I960,  page  5,  -CSO*  1122-S] 


In  preparing  for  the  field  exercise  we  centered  the  concern 
of  party  organizations  in  the  staffs  of  Units  ot  ala  levels 
were  participating  in  the  exercise.  xhe  goal  of  this  influence  ^ 
of  party  organizations  and  the  political  apparatus  on  tne  work  o l 
staffs  was  to  achieve  the  solution  of  all  tactical  and  operational 
problems  outstandingly,  with  initiative,  and  in  a  creative  manner 
in  the  spirit  of  the  new  regulations.  For  this  reason  communists 
on  the  staffs  of  companies  and  platoons  struggled  to  fulfill  the 
slogan  set  before  them:  "Prepare  Concretely  and  Fulfill  Seen  I^sk 

With  Initiative."  ,  .  .  .  ,  . 

jn  the  period  of  preparation  for  the  exercise,  membership 

meetings  of  party  organizations  in  all  staffs  were  called.  .Com*- 
munists  were  assigned  tasks  and  also  shown  the  roia :  wtucn  wiey 
were  to  tilay  during  the  exercise.  The  company  staff  organization 
held  two  membership  meetings.  At  the  first,  the  deputy  commander 
gave  reoort  on  the  new  aspects  of  the  nature  of  the  initial  per¬ 
iod.  of  a  war,  Ths  report  and  the  discussion  waich  followed  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  to  the  elucidation  of  a  number  of  questions 
pertaining  to  the  style  and  method  of  work  in  a  combat  situation 
during  the  initial  period  of  contemporary  war. 

Similarly,  in  the  staffs  of  the  regiments, which  were  to  par-  . 
4. ^  -* Y',  i’.His*  se  ■  p^miv  ortraniznpxons  oriented  st^ff  workers 

feSSm4r^ooeration  regardless  of  specialization;  toward  estab- 
lishing  conditions  for  the  meaningful , .  aiwoth,  and.  organized  work 
of  the  "entire  staff  or  of  the  staff  component  commanding  during 
combat  action*  In  quite  a  few  esses:  ths  membership  meetings  changed 
individual  CoaBounist  leaders  with  specific  tasscs,-  especially  <*» 
regards  the  active  political  work  with  personnel.  In  several  com¬ 
panies,  some  party  members  were  assigned  duties  in  the  subunit 
envaved  in  the  exercise,  and  they  were  responsible  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  work  with  personnel  in  this’ particular  unit.  These  persons  were 
the  principal  functionaries'  from  the  staff;  for  example,  in  the 
artillery  battery,  the  membership  meeting  passed  a  resolution  eharg- 


■ine  comrades  Bergl,  Vintr,  Suchan,  and  Hejny  witn  calling  plenary 
meetings  of  the  party  organizations  in  batteries  for  the  purpose 
of  awwaintlng  the  soldiers  with  all  the- fanned  Missions  ox  the 
exercise  and  to  discuss  the®  in  connection  with  a  pledge  to  become 

a  model  company  [battery j .  .  . . 

Ihren  during  the  very  course  of  the  exercise,  a  very  pressing 
need  for  party  influence  on  the  work  of  the  staffs  was  felt.  Certain 
comrades  belittled  the  meaning  of  the  exercise  and  considered  it  ^ 
just  a  current  coBMond-and- staff  study,  hey  failed  to  unaersuana 
that  in  preparing  to  operate  during  the  initial  stage  oi  development 
of  war,  the  situation  changes  quickly  and  does  not  permit-  any  stereo¬ 
typed  pattern  prepared  beforehand.  The  power  of  the  paroy  organiza¬ 
tions  and  political  apparatus  was  utilised  by  us  for  a  thorough  ^ 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  this  was  an  exercise  to  be  developed 
in  the  spirit  of  the  new  relations,  which  depend  fully  t°e 
growth  of  initiative  in  solving  operational  and  tactical  tasks. 
Despite  the  inducement  of  the  party  organizations  of  the  sums 
participating  in  the  exorcise  toward  collective  work  for  tne  pur¬ 
pose  of"  anitaa!  cooperation,  which  was  directed  to  the  of x icers, 
there  appeared  signs  of  individualism;  this  happened  especially 
vb*>r>  peonle  ware  overtaxed  by  work  and  nervousness  was  increasing 
accordingly.  Some  officers  failed  to  take  into  account  the  tasks 
as  a  whole  i&  their  efforts  to  obtain  n&xinftft  resuoxs  m  taeir 
own  fields* 

These  Incorrect  tendencies  received  attention  froR  the  party 
organs,  which  tried  to  alginate- them  through  active  party  opera¬ 
tion  "in  the  collectives.  We  have  found  that  concentrated  party 
influence  on  the  staff  leads  to  agreement  in  a  number  of  opinions 
on  common  problems  in  the  work  of  the  company,  in  the  activity  of 
the' staff,  as  well  as  in  the  questions  of  conoand.  And  this  is  toe 
principal  meaning  of  party  work  in  the  staff  during  tactical  exer¬ 
cises,, 
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Mreetlves  for  Severn!  Training  and  Basic-  Defense 
ftnjmtimn-  for  Sva®arw  Makers 


f Following  is  the  translation  of  sn  article  entitled 
^Vseobecny  vyovik  a  xaS&adnl  branna  priprava  podle 
aovyoh  sMernic,i  (English  version  above)  by  Colonel 
Cffielik  in  Obrance  Vlast!  (Defense  ©f  the  fatherland) » 
Prague,  19  August  i960 t  page  5*  CSOt  1X65-S) 


Rev  regulations  will  some  into  force  1  January  1961  *  New 
basic  defense  preparation  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  regulations  and 
orders  of  the  Cseehoslovsk  Array  *  Basic  rifleman’s  training  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  basic  defense  preparation  * 


The  present  directives  on ' organising »  operating  and  mapaging 
the  general  training  of  members  and  non-members  of  Svasaira,  which  have 
been  in  fore©  for  over  four  years,  have  already  fulfilled  tnexr  pur¬ 
pose,  Tens  of  thousands  of  Sv&sarm  nessbers,  especially  youths,  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  and  have  completed  training  in  the  basic  mil¬ 
itary  disciplines  and  have  thereby  contributed  considerably  to  the 
defense  of  our  Fatherland. 

Having  considered  tha  many  opinions  and  various  suggestions, 
especially  those  of  active  workers  in  tha  general  training,  and  using 
the  valuable  experience  a.cqui  T&&  y  the  Central  Section;  for  General 
Training  along  with  the  Department  of  the  General 'Program  lection  of 
the  Svaaarm  Central  Committee  arrived  at  the' conclusion  that  it  was 
necessary  to  rework  the  present  directives  and  adjust  them  to  the 
present-day  needs  and  requirements  of  the  movement* 

What  j[3  in  the  Haw  Directives, 

•  The  new  directives  stipulate • that  the  general  training  shall 
consist  of  basic  defense  preparation,  large-scale  defense  contests 
(uZBZ  [Dukelsky  Zavod  Branne  Zdatnosti  —  Dukla  Contest  of  Defense 
Efficiency)  and  SZBZ  [Sokolov  Contest  of  Defense  Efficiency] ) ,  defense 
actions  (defease'  marges,  defense  exercises,  orientation  marches  and 
contests,  and  various  competition®,  such  as  target  snd  distance  gren¬ 
ade  'throwing,  shooting,  -  etc,),  and  sower  teat  camp* 

.The  extant  of  training,  determined  goals,  and  methods  of 
instruction'  for  organising  and 'conducting  the  training  ©f  members  >. 


of  ’basic  defease  preparation  troops  are  established  In  detail  in  the 

program W  basic  defense  preparation.  • 

'the  present  directives  had  to  be  altered,  sonewhav  as  regard- 

tb»  new  regulations  and  orders  of  the  Czechoslovak  Army* 

The  objective  of  the  new  directives  for  basic  defense  prepar¬ 
ation  is  to  give  to  our  citizens  on  an  extensive  basis  the  min  char- 
scteristics,  knowledge,  dexterity,  and  habits  needed  by  ew/oae 
order  to  be  able  to  contribute  actively  to  the  consolidatiwu  o*  tne 

defense  of  our  socialist  country*  .  -  * 

The  directives  are  divided  into  the  basic  and  electee  ^ liter-, 

:  ai  ly  ^interest* i  parts*  *  .  .  .w 

The  basic  part  is  obligatory  for  all  trainees  vno  voluntarily 

;  wn  Kas^c  defense  preparation  troops*  ,  _ 

‘  The  elective  part  enables  both  the  members,  and  non-members  ox 
•  svazarm  to  select  an  activity  to  their  liking  and  interest,  ana  to 
widen  their  knowledge  of  sapping,  skiing,  swim*unt,*  ®MV*  , 

.  Methods  instruction  gives  the  specifics  of  preparing  an-.,  con- 

:  dnctlw  ^orrectlv  a  given  task  with  trainees  from  the  point  as  jxm 
;  of  methods  used? *  Griat  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  foms  of  conducting 
the  training  in  order  to  make  it  Interesting  and  a&-r*ct~v«.  . 

. In' carrying  out  training  the  principle  must  be  adnerea  to  tnat 

U»  training  be  pwtainantly  practical.  Ac  regards  theoretical  etaea 
tier,  it.  ie  erolicitlr  retired  that  various  visual,  aids  (skeicf.so, 

*es,  training  films,  etc*)  be  used. 


One  of  the  most  important  and  most  interesting  chapters  of  the' 
new  directives  is  the  description  of  the  evaluation  of  basic  defense  • 

p.e^.a  * g^ya.^on  0f  -the  basic  defense  preparation  is  done  gradually, 
in  the  course  of  training.  Those  trainees  who  have  complete*  and  mas¬ 
tered  the  basic  defense  preparation  themes  will  par^..cipaoe  in  a  com¬ 
posite  contest  in'  defense  events,  which  is  a  part  ox  the  evaluation. 

%a  contest  consists  of  events  which  were  covered  x.n  toe  u«in, 
in*.  The  contests  are  organised  under  the  sponsorship  of  shop  organ¬ 
isations  and  clubs.  the  winners  enter  okras  contests,  with  the 

winners  of  these  entering  k raj  conte ^  4 

The  contests  are  graduated*  For  exassple*  xn  shop  organic 
ations  and  clubs  there  are  four  events  in  the  contests  in. the  o*ras 
rounds  there  are  six  events;  end  in  the  kraj  rounds. there  are  fcxgn 

evujt—  ^  eaeh  round  there  is  a  fixed  number  of  points  which  entitle 
the  winner  to  a  medal,  namely*  a  bronze  medal  in  the  local  roun-,  a 
silver  medal  in  the  okres  round,  and  a  gold  medal  in  the  krajj  round. 

With  the  kraj  round  the  contest  is  completed*  national 
championship  of  the  CSSS,  for  this  kind  of  training  will  not  be  01gu.11- 

;  ized. 


The  new  directives  stipulate  the  quantity  of  stets  cartridges 
and  targets  per  trains©  te.be  distributed  free*  ,  , ,  ..  . 

Expenses  of  all  kinds  connected  with  the  organisation  and 
conducting  of  the  general  training  will  be  met  by  the  organizing 

Tiie  managing  committee  of  the  Central  Committee  oi  ouasar® 
in  its  meeting  of  29  July  I960  approved  unanimously  the  draft  of  the 
new  directives  for  general  training  and  the  program  for  basic  defense 
:  preparation  and  proclaimed  1  January  19&1  as  the  day  they  wul  com© 

'  in  force* 

An  Immediate  Task;.  . To. 

The  new  directives  and  programs  will,  be  speedily  distributed 
to  shop  organisations  and  Svasatm  clubs  in  sufficient  quantity.  .They 
will  be  published  in  one  pamphlet,  in  which  as  a  supplement  will  «uso 
be  the  directives  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Sv&sara  for  organising 
and  conducting  defense  exercises  and  the  directives  for  constructing 

summer  tent  camps*  ,  ,  ,  ,  * 

Br  the  end  of  this  year  there  will  fee  realised  instruction*.- 


methods  training  for  tha  organise: 


ind  instructors  of  the  general 


training  program  of  all  grades,  in  which  the  participants  will  fee 
acquainted  in  detail  with  the  hew  training  documents  for  organizing 

and  conducting,  the  now  general  training* 

It  will  toe  the  task  of  all  shop  organizations  and  clubs,  and 
okres  committees  and  kraj  ’  committees  of  Svazam,  to  acquaint  all  mem¬ 
bers  with  these  important  documents  as  soon  as  possible  and.  thereby 
establish©  the  necessary  conditions  for  shop  organizations  and  duos 


to  organize  and  conduct  defense 


.raining,  e specially  in  the  basic 


■defense  preparation,  which  is  meant  for  the  wide  masses  of  all  work¬ 
ing  people. 
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r  pjJlosJnp  is  the  ix^nslatiMi  of  an  articis  entitled. 

Wcht  promluvi  kolektiv*  .{English  version  above)  by 
Lt  Col  of  Justice  Slavomir  Trana  in  Obranajd^  (Defense 
of  the  People) *  No  m,  Prague,  2  September  I960,  page 
5*  CSCt  1164-S]’ 

The  collective  —  an  ally  in  the  struggle  against  lack  of 
discipline  and  crime  *  W»t  is  and  rat  is  not  true  comradship  * 
Falsehood  belongs  on  the  pillory  *  Soldiers  and  socialist  ownership. 

Oris  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  reforming  trespassers 
against  legality  sad  military  discipline  is  the  social  action  oj.  toe 
collective.”'  Some  commanders,  outspoken  or  covert  supporters. of  the 
oolicv  of  the  *hard  hand, 11  could  not  appreciate  this  educational  meth¬ 
od' for  a  long  time.  They  were  afraid  that  when  they  consulted  the 
collective  and  used  the  power  and  influence  of  the  unit  to  reform  tres¬ 
passers}  rather  than  disciplinary  and  judicial • punishment,  thsii  auth- 
orty  would  diminish,  ambitiousness  would  subside,  and  discipline  would 
trraduallv  bo  loosened.  T n®  results  achi  eved  m  tne  isorax©  and  pi ©par— 
■edness  of  our  array  dealt  these  skeptics  of  further  progress  in  .discip¬ 
line  and  order  in  the  units  an  unpleasant  blow. 

While  the  struggle  against  lack  of  discipline  and  crime  in 
the  array  as  a  whole  in 'the  period  1953-1958  did  not  bring  any  conspic¬ 
uously  successful  results,  the  offenses  punished  by  courts,  compared 
with  certain  quarters  of  the  previous  year,  dropped  in  1959  by  a ^ full 
50*?.  The  thousands  of  model  soldiers,  the  conscientious  discipline, 
high  degree  of  organisation,  courage,  efficiency,  preparedness,  and 
magnificent  results  in  the  performance  by  array  gymnasts  in  the  Second 
National  Spartakiada  proved  once  again  the  laaturity  and  strength  of 
the  soldiers*  collective.  At  the  same  time,  as  was ' noted,  this  col¬ 
lective  should  proceed  in  expanding  its  active  participation  in  the 
struggle  against  negative  phenomena,  in  the  education  of  trespassers 
who  do  notVesoect  the  law,  military  regulations,  and  directives. 

It  was  not  always  easy  to  convince  the  entire  collective  of 
the  unit  that  a.  breach  of  discipline  by  some  of  its  members  deserved 
public  moral  condemnation.  The  so— called  ^personal  cautiousness  as 
regards  the  great  ambitiousness  of* 'the  military  regime  in  many  cases 
prevented  even  honest  soldiers  from  conducting  themselves  in  an  open 
and  critical  manner.  But  an  extensive  campaign,  of  lectures  which  ex¬ 
plained  the  fundamental  principles  of  expanding  socialist  democracy^ 
and  humanism  in  the  array,  as  well  as  the  educational  meaning  of  active 


participation  by  the  masses  of  soldiers  in  the  straggle  with  the  remnants 
of  capitalism*  which  assumed  the  for»»  of  breaches  of  discipline,  has 
already  borne  fruit..  There  arc  already  many  units  in  which  the  collec¬ 
tive  is  able  to  tiy  with  full  responsibility  and  seriousness  and  con¬ 
demn  instances  of  breaches  of  military  regulations  and  criminal  acts 
of  less  social  significance.  A  meaningful  contribution, to  the  educa¬ 
tional  role  of  such  collective  procedures  is  made  by  the  'active  assis¬ 
tance  of  investigators  and  people’s  Judges, 

The  introduction  of  the  wide  masses  of  the  collective  into  the 
struggle  against  violations  of  socialist  legality  and  crime  in  the 
army "cannot  remain  limited  only  to  the  step  in  which  a  conclusion  is 
merelv  drawn  of  the  offenses  of  the  individuals.  Just  the  opposite 
is  true.  The  central  point  of  the  struggle  must  rest  in  bringing  over 
the  mass  of  soldiers  to  help  vigorously  in  preventing  offenses  and 
criminal  activity  and  in  actively  cooperating  in  detecting  ouch  offen¬ 
ders.  It  will  help  the  cause  if  we  manage  to  convince  all  of  the" sol¬ 
diers  of  the  hamfulncss  of  the  so-called  "false  comradeship."  A  veiy 
effective  result  is  obtained, for  instance,  by  analyzing  the  causes  of 
extraordinary  events  directly  in  the  unit  and  in.  giving  particular' 
explanation  of  their  roots  at  the  main  public  trials. 

An  interesting  experience  took  place  during  the  trial  of 
Private  Zajic.  Zajic,  a  driver  first  class,  during  the  breakfast  stop 
of  a  unit  participating  in  an  exercise,  ordered  wine  in  a  soft-drink 
bottle  at  a  restaurant  in  an  attempt  to  deceive  his  commanding  officer. 
Private  Pavlovsky,  however,  knew  that  Zajic  wad  drinking  wine  and  not 
a  soft  drink,  but  he  did  not  prevent  him  from  doing  so,  or  from  driv¬ 
ing  the  vehicle.  Ee  also  kept  silence  before  the  commanding  officer. 
During  subsequent  driving  Private  Zajic  had  an  accident.  In  addition 
to  the  damage  to  the  vehicle,  Zajic  also  caused  serious  physical  in¬ 
jury  to  another  soldier.  Private  Pavlovsky  could  have  prevented  this. 
He- excused  hlspassivity  by  the  circumstance  that  Zajic  was  his  comrade.' 
The  same  point  of  view  was  also  shared  by  many  other  soldiers.  Only 
a  profound  analysis  of  this  attitude  and  its  consequences  opened  their 
eyes.  The  actural  results  of  such  false  comradeship  convinced  them 
that  an  act  of  genuine  friendship  Is  not  the  passive,  but  the  active, 
cooperation  of  each  and  every  soldier  in  the  effort  to  prevent  crim¬ 
inal  activity. 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  expanding  socialist  democracy  in 
the  life  of  the  army,,  and  on  the  participation  of  soldiers  in  the 
struggle  against  criminality,  have  already  brought  positive  results 
in  detecting  and  punishing  the  authors  of  criminal  acts.  la  one  unit 
there-  was  a  discussion  on  the  protection  of  socialist  property.  This 
prevent it ive  step  did  not  remain  without  results.  As  early  as  two 
'weeks  later.  Private  Holub  war.  reminded  after  he  returned  from  the 
movies  at  2-315  hours  to  check  whether  or  not  he:  had  safely  secured.  ■ 
his  working* place.  On  hi?  eay  to  this  place,  Private  Holub  noticed 
a  light  in  an  underground  equipment  storehouse.  A  closer  examination 
•showed  that  the  padlock 'had  been  torn  away*  and  when  he  called  he  did 


7 


not  receives  au  answer  fro  lin-side^  Re  ljuinedi&'Uely  advised ^ tne  opera- 
itS  OTh s  officer «  V^lien  lie  'Co  fae  tt voi'otioi S’S  %  ibue  lii^nl  ^waw 

already  out  and  the  docv  \mv  open,  but  the  intrader  had  already  gone. 
However*  a  brief  report  was  enough  to  raise  sis  *aore  solaxers  iron 
their  bunks  and*  after  on  energetic  search*  they  detected  the  thief, 
Private  Dvorak ,  who  had  locked  hiviself  iri  a  w<isnrooBi  on  tne  &  econo 
floor,"  The  operations  officer  was  hardly  able  to  divert  their  insult- 
'to^'  tendencies  to  a  aere  Manifestation  of  condemnation. 

Active  cooperation  was  noted  the  next  morning  in  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  unit,  "Shortly  after  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
nlsrht’s  incident  they  voluntarily  offered  information  they  had  on 
previous  thefts  in  the  unit,  on  Private  Dvorak’s  contacts,  and  they 
pointed  out  places  which,  when  unlocked,  proved  to  the  the  hiding 
nieces  of  Dvorak  fox*1  hie  booty,  1  h e nr  partxcipatxon  in  coHec-cxu^ 
evidence  to  be  used  in  convicting  the  offender"  was  encouraged  by  the 
decision  of  the  chief  ox*  staff,  who  rewarded  Private  doJ.ua  and  tnose 
solictors  who  seised  the  thief  fceforetho  entire  unit.  With  such  close 
cooperation  it  was  possible  in  a  short  time  not  only  to  detect  the 
thief,  hut  also  to  locate  a  considerable  part  of  the  stolen  articles 

and  return  them  where  they  belonged,  a  \ 

Both,  of  these  cases  are  convincing  ex&inples  of  wna  effective 
heln  can  be  received  from  the  collective  in  the  struggle  against  lacx 
of  discipline  and  crime. 


HUNGAHS 


OecreasiBg.  Accidents  In  agd  _Para^a^e .  Tgtf^>4S£ 


f Following  is  the  translation  of  an  article  entitled 
“A  repulo"es  ejioernvcs  kikepaesben  a  rendkivali  e  semen- 
yek  csokksntes-3'ert . . « (English  version  above)  by  Major 
Endre  F&rkas  in  Regales  (Aviation),  Vol  L%  Ho  o,  Buna- 
pest,  August  I960,  pages  ^-*3,  9*  CSO : 1099-5 „j 


Hungarian  aviation  celebrated  a  triple  anniversary  in  1959.  _ 

fhs  results  which  were  achieved  in  the  last  decades  and  which  founded 
the  fame  of  'Hungarian  aviation  can  be  attributed  to  tne  selfless 
aviation  enthusiasts.  Special  tribute  wist  be  paid  to  the  evenvs  _ 
of  the  past  15  years.  At  the  tine  of  thdSLiberacicn  of  our  nonelans 
we  inherited  only  wrecked'  planes.  The  freed  youth  dared  the  impos¬ 
sible  and  with  the  help  of  the  Party,  reestablished,  aviation  — 
basing  it  on  a  new  principle,  1  Musi  pay  tribute  to  tnos® . who  sa 
the  past  15  years  formed  the  sport  of  aviation  and  raised  it  to  its 
present  high  form;  and  to  those  who,  as  paid  or  volunteer  wore tens, 
presently  work  among  out  youth  and.  train  then  according  *o  socialist 

%/e  msb  not,  however*,  bi.de  those  mistakes  which  led  to  extra- 
ordinary  events  and  plane  crashes  in  past  years*  4ose  events  can 
be  attributed  to  incorrect  instru ction s  or  improper  execufcxons*  as 
well  as  to  suDerttciaXity  and  indiscipline*  '  ^ 

Naturally,  we  cannot  stand  idly  by  when  personnel  participating 
in  training  arc  se  r  i  on  sly  .ho.  rt  and  wehn  sub  s  taiit  &«?•  X  damage  i*  done 

to  our  aircraft*  ■  .  .  .  , 

therefore  /  I  -would  like  to  point  out  in  the  following  ^  the  roots 

of  accidents f  review  the  instructions  which  lead  %o  their  el xmi&a i~xou « 
and  state  our  tasks  for  the  future#  ■ 

Our  statist las  begin  in  1950 f  because  In  that  year  aviation 
became  a  sport  of  mass  proportions  and  parachuting- .also  started  a<^ 
b  spoT*t«  ■  First  we  'examine  tne  most  popular  or  and.  of  avi,3txonft  glid-* 
in^,  ’and  examine  its  accidents  as  they  are  represented  'in  Table  1* 


:  ■  .  «*•  t«>0Le  illustrates  the  far-reaching  support  of  our  party, 
the  Hungarian  * Socialist  Worker 1 s  Party,  and  the  Revolutionary  Worker- 
Pes--vr t  Government  to  aviation ,  one  manifestation  of  which  is  the 
socibled  mother  of  gliders*  Parallel  to  that  fact  is  the  number  of 
hours  spent  in  the  air*  The  table  shows  also  tne  significant-  decrease 
in  the  rmaber  of  accidents.  The  first  great  decrease  oecured  in  195^, 
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I  dual-control  training  was  introduced  and  instructions  were  conducted 
on  a  methodical  basis,  laterally,  to  reach  these  results  we  had  to 
reduce  the  number  of  trainees  somewhat*  Table  1« 
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Legend:  l)  Year?  2)  Number  of  gliders;  3)  Number  of  flights; 
Zj,)  Hours  in  the  air;  5)  Number, of  examinations;  6) Completed  flights; 
7)  'Number  of  case©  of  damage;  $)  Number  of  accidents  in  flight, 

•  •  “  ••  Table  2. 
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Table  2  shows  the  development  of  parachuting  and  tells  the 
same-' story. "  The  sport  of  parachuting  was  characterised  in  1950- 
1951  by  oversiaed  training  programs.  Often  a  mere  three  weeks  was 
thought  enough  to  train  a  parachutist  whose  most  elementary  prepar¬ 
ations  were  neglected.  The  unhealthy  pace  of  this  program  was  sig¬ 
nificantly  eliminated  in  1955  and  1958. 

Table  3  shows  the  accidents  that  occured  in  che  last  two-  ^ 
years  in  all  three  branches  of  aviation*  [Sea  page  15  for  table  3*j 

fret  us  now  examine  the  reasons  behind  the  sxgnixicant  decrease 

in  accidents.  ,  ’  .  .  , 

As  I  said  earlier,  in  gliding,  the  most  significant  change 
was  the  indrodnetion  of  dual-control  training.  Naturally ,  we  had 
problems ,  but  to  our  knowledge  we  were  the  first  in  Europe  to  conduct 
this  advanced  fora  of  training.  Looking  back  at  this  method  over  the 
distance  of  ten  years,  we  must  say  that  it  was  a  good  one  which  in¬ 
creased  flying  safety.  The  overcrowding  has  decreased  by  this  time. 
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I  We  still  remember  the  slogan  of  ±953  ^hxJi  emph^ed  ths  P  g  H 
of  the  »C#  examination.  With  large  'erwus,  aceiaants  co~ld  act  b* 
decreased.  The  -  accelerated  training  of  the  yoxm.  trains,. ..  tin  camp- 
for  as  little  as  t^ro' months)  provided  no  time  for  maturing  and  #  , 

ie^ee*  A  further  reason  is  that  tee  others *se  able  [  *  J  TP 

plane  was  not  useful  for  demonstrating  and  instructing  in  the  .cor&~ 

Schools  for  instructors  were  organized*  These  schools  did 
—  not  reach  their  goal  and  were  regarded  only  as  a  first  step  teacher 

training.  ^  ,1.in1aatet  the  l!rMks  un  over  from  tee  *ar  and  pat  n®» 
planes  'into  the  training  program,  accidents  causes  by  technical  »hort- 

C0KtiB.C3  becMe  negligible «  . :•  *  . 

Safety  was  further  increased  by  introducing  techruce.1  inspec¬ 
tions.  Examinations  were  demanded  of  those  who  wanted  no  renew  tnex 

^Since  in' the  beginning  years  we  had  no  experience  in  parachute 
training*, '  a  great  many  accidents  took  place.  As  a  first,  s^ep^e  strove 
to  increase  the  meager  knowledge  .of  -instructors.  use 

oneoW  device  was.  made  compulsory  an  plunging  Ldelayeo -opening? J  3V 
l  ie  leaned  this  rule  from  our  sister  organization  in  the  Soviet  Onion. 

A  few  interesting  technical  tricks  accompanied  the  increase  in  oar 
technical  knowledge  (such  as  the-  palm  opening  device),  but  their  u~e 
was  discouraged  and  discontinued  for  safety's  sake,  rfased  on  our 
experience  in  training,  manual-opening  stype  were  regulated  and 

the  use  of  the  KIP-3  was  modified.  To  stamp  out  fast  ^raining  v.e  gave 
a  three-month  course  in  'theory,  which  included  fieia  training  he  ore 
the  naradmtist  had  his  first  actual  jump  from  a  piane.  Ihx-  step  i- 
similar  to  that  taken  in  glider-pilot  training.  Trainees  ean  go  up 
in  the  air  only  after  successful  completion  ot  these  courses,  Tu^ in¬ 
crease  personal  safety  we  emphasized  ''complementary  sports  ana  desman 
a  well-executed  landing  from  the  gallows-like  apparatus  used  in  grou  *•- 

‘,ra'U11S|Lili6-driven  aviation  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  hence  accidents 
ar®  less  frequent,  The  increase  in  accidents  in  engine-d* i\ e.i  a  .a 
tion  is  partly  due  to  the  Increased  demands  for  skill  instructing  ^ 
personnel  (since  1956).  We  laid  down  the  rules  oi  aviat. ion  *n^the  league, 
As  in  gliding,  flying  licenses  are  renewed  only  a*  ter  tne  ixcm^u. 
has  taken  an  examination  when  applying  for  the  pew  license.  This  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  in  operation  for 'the  past  two  years.  .  ,  .. 

A  T&Ty  sismif ‘leant  step  toward  safety  was  the  scrapping  of  an 
ousted  planes.  2hese  planes  are  being  replaced  by  new  ones.  ^  . 

The  above  steps,  as  the  tables  show,-  axl  decreased  the  number  . 
o.f  accidents.  Before  we  review  the  still-existing  shortcomings,  let 
.  us  take  a  look  at  what  is  being  dene  abroad  to  increase  safety.  -  - 
I  As  the  technical  magazines  and  official  reports  show,  the  figjp 
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I  against  accidents  is  being  carried  out  everywhere,  A  Swiss  aviation  » 
paper  published  detailed  descriptions. and  analyses  of  accidents.  Xn 
West  Germany  last  year,  30?  accident's  were  reported  in  ten  months  — 

19?  of  which  resulted  in  serious  injuries,'  with'  49  deaths  being  re¬ 
corded.  Since  there  are'  significant  differeftSQit between  .cur  train¬ 
ing  methods  and  their  met hods,  a  discussion  of"  West  German  accidents 
is  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper.  But,  our  orders  to -avoid  acci¬ 
dents  show  that  we  regard  man  as  the  highest  value, 

„„  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  our  training  method  still  has  — 

weaknesses  Which  may  lead  directly  or  indirectly  to  accidents. 

If  we  compare  our  present  aviation  with'  that  of  the  period 
before  1945,  we  find 'that  prior  to  1945  the  theoretical  education  of 
aviation  trainees  was  neglected.  Sine©  theoretical  knowledge  helps 
safe  flying,  we  published  several  books  on  aviation  in  the  last  decade. 

comply  with  the  suggestions  of  the  flying  clubs,  a  set  of  books  on 
the  theory  of  flying  were  drawn  up  in  1956-195? »  Sohano  $M*ay&k . 
(Gliding  Wings)  and  Telilsitaeny  rtEWlok  (Flyers'  Book)  were  pub-  ; 
lished  in  this  framework.  ±hese  two  books  took  care  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  ©f  beginners,  intermediates ,  and  advanced  trainees.  Since  the 
Flyers6  Book  did  not  contain  all  the  -necessary  material,  three  other 
books  wereTsed  for  teaching  .those'  with  advanced  standing. 

These  books  are  four  years  old  and,  according  to  the  reports 
of  our  clubs,  serve  their  purpose.  Gnfprtunately,  both  have  been  out 
of  print  in  the  last  two  years  and  the  publishing  firms  do  not  view 
•  oar  problems  with  sympathy.  We  will  reprint  the  books  in  1961. 

In  parachuting- sport,  too,  we  meet  with  theoretical  shortcomings. 
'This  yernng  sport  is  aided  only  by  two  textbooks  and  one  or  two  bro¬ 
chures,  all  of  which  have  been  out  of  print  for  a  long  time.  They  are 
antiquated  and  would  not  be  satisfactory  in  any  case.  The  need  is 
felt  for  a 'new  textbook  which  would  take  car®  of  all  aspects  of  para¬ 
chute  training,  from  the  eleaentary  concepts  to  the  highest  level  of 
the  sport.  This  book  is  under  preparation  and  will  be  published  in 


Already  this  year  we  are  starting  to  use  film  strips,  both  in 
gliding  and  parachuting  [instruction].  In  the  Central  *  lying  Club, 
four  flying  and  one  parachute  training  films  are  being  prepared.  We 
hope  to  distribute  these  among  our  clubs  by  November. 

Another  problem  is  the  relationship  between  the  clubs  and 
airfield  cowanding  officers.  It  became  apparent  ..that  occasionally 
the  chief  instructors  of  the  clubs  are  not  at  the  peak  of  performance 
—'and  this .despite  the  fact  that  there  was  a  full-time  airfield  com¬ 
mander  present  on  the  airfield.  This  shows  that  our  clubs  do  not  have 
enough  control  and  do  not  help  one  another  with  advice.  %e  airfield 
commander  is  responsible  eventually  for  the  events  that  take  place  on 
his  airfield, 

I  found  that  the  leadership  exercised  by  the  Flying  Depart¬ 
ment  does  not  always  foresee  the  problems*  For  instance,  they  should 
have  acted  sooner  to  prevent  the  present  shortage  in  textbooks.  We 


1  carried  out  too  few  infections  in/ 1959  sad  did  not  analyse  acci-  1 
dnsis  deeply  and  systematically*  Only  when  analysis  of  accidents 
was  conducted  did  we  find  that  there  were  not  enough  "corkscrews* 
[spins?]  demonstrated  to  the' *B3. and  "C*  examinees.  Frost  19'Sl  on 
we  should  give  every  opportunity  to  every  pilot  above  the  “B*  grade 
to  perform  atleast  one  “corkscrew*  per. year  in  a  dual-controlled  plane* 
.The  same  pilots  should  make,  one  solo  "corkscrew*  with  ev#r y  type  of 
plane  in  the.  3000  series.  This  will  make  than  more  experienced  in 
“-•executing  the  "corkscrew*  and  they  will  not  have  fears  about  this  ■  — 
maneuver  at  low  altitudes* 

toother  interesting  phenomenon  was  observed  in  the  course  of 
accident  analysis.  In  the  records  of  the  past  few  years  we  find 
that  a  great  number  of  trainees  were  failed.  This  happens  now  much 
less  frequently,  although  there  are  many  trainees  now  in 'the  clubs  who 
should  quit.  Trainees  who  have  below-average  flying  techniques  are 
making  themselves  useful  in  other  lines  (administrative ,  etc,).  For 
these  efforts  they  are  rewarded  with  flights,  but  they  fly  much  less 
frequently  than  the  rest  and,  therefore,  do  not  become  experienced 
flyers.  These  trainees  are  more  likely  to  have  accidents  that  others. 
Our  clubs  should  examine  the  flying  technique  of  their  membership  and 
should  advise  the  less  capable  to  quit  flying. 

Parachutists  face  the  same  problems.  We  have  to  slow  down, 
the  pace  of  training..  The  strained  pace  often  shears'  up  in  indiscipline 
on  the  airfields  and  during  jumps. 

I  must  ea^hasise  the  necessity  of  good  preparation  for  our  sum¬ 
mer  camps.  The  most  important  part-  of  our  clubs*  training  program  is 
the  summer  camp.  Instructors  have  a  better  opportunity  to  know  their 
students  and  hence  have  a  better  chance  to  increase  their  safety.  In 
the  camp,  students  fly  everyday  and  get  instruction  constantly,  and 
their  flying  improves  greatly  as  a  result.  This  can  be  achieved  only 
when,  dub  directors  prepare  the  camps  alcajg  with  airfield  commanders. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  knowing  the  students1  minds 
for  the  achievement  of  socialist  education. 

toother  factor  contributing  to  accidents  is  our  varied  stock  of 
aircraft.  Until  now  trainees  usually  have  been  given  an  unfamiliar 
type  of  plane  immediately  after  their  dual-control  school  flights. 

After  the  short,  10-12— hour  school  flight  period,  students  flew  in 
as  many  as  five  different  planes.  The  planes  differed  from  the  school 
plane,  especially  in  their  "landing  instructions. ...  Another  and  even 
more  dangerous  difference  exists  in  the  turn  and  spin  tendencies  of 
the  'different  models.  Very  many  serious  injuries  ware  caused  by  faulty 
construction,  as  the  Szelio  (“Breeze*)  model  demonstrated.  These  dan¬ 
gers  must  be  eliminated  and  only  those  planes  used  and  manufactured 
which  pass  a  very  strict  inspection.  I  am  sure  that  these  .sugges¬ 
tions  will  be  welcomed  by  the  instructors  who  were  helped  greatly  by 
jthe  introduction  of  the  uniform  dual -control  planes  a  few  years  ago.  j 


The  creation  of  a  mars  uniform  stock  of  planes  is  not  an  1 
easy  task.  Our  designers  are  mindful  of  .safety  requirements. '  The 
spring  inspections  or.  the  fields  further  increased  safety*  In  the 
last  ten  years  we  had  r».e  aocideetd  stemming  from,  faulty  construction 
or  -unsafe  planes I 

Another  factor  that  increased  safety  was  the  100,000  hours  of 
voluntary  work  don  on  the  planes  by  the  members  of  the  clubs.  The 
members  acquired  a  better  understanding  of  the  planes*  structure  and 
handling.  Mow  that  they  have  worked  on  the  planes  they  will  take  — ■* 

better  care  of  them. 

The  spring  overhaul  of  equipment  was  carried  out  in  the  para¬ 
chuting  departments  as  well.  It  was  very  necessary  to  check  para¬ 
chutes  thoroughly.  Our  parachutes  are  getting  old  and  tears  fre¬ 
quently  occur  on  the  cupolas  and  even,  on  the  belts  and  straps* 

We  scrapped  some  of  the  old  parachutes  this  year  and.  we  will  secure 
a  good  supply  of  them  next  year.  We  are  also  checking  the  KAP-3  open- 
lag  devices.  Just  now  1  want  to.. turn  the  clubs*  attention  to  the 
importance  of"  proper  storage  of  parachutes.  It  is  known  that  is  the 
past  years  many  parachutes  became- useless  through  careless  storage 
and  only  inspections  prevented  a  possible  catastrophe. 

Airplanes  often  become  damaged  by  the  neglected,  bumpy  surfaces 
of  airfields.  The  clubs  top  often  pay  attention  only  to  their 
instructional  work  and  neglect  the  grounds  of  the  fields.  At  Tata- 
banya,  for  example,  we  forbade  flying  until  at  least  one  airstrip 
was  decently  repaired.  Many  ether  airfields  -should,  be  in  better  con¬ 
dition,  too,  ®ood  visibility  of  markers  is  equally  important. 

In  the  opinion  of  some,  aviation  shows  tie  down  too  man  air¬ 
planes  and  decrease  their  availability  to  the  clubs  for  instructional 
purposes.  In  19-61,  as  v©  increase  the  number  of  our  planes,  these 
complaints  will  stop. 

Finally,  I  want  to  speak  of  the  responsibilities  of  instructors. 
We  all  know  of  their  good,  honest  work®  But  occasionally  they  are 
•left  alone  too  much  and  this  fast  %ght  load  to  accidents,  1  want  to 


mention  the  instruction  of  pilots  who  passed  the 
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After  passing  the  BCM  examination,  both  the  pilot  and 
his' instructor  tend  'to*  relax 'and,  if  in  the  next  few' instances  nothing 
happens,  the  instructor  is  likely  to  pay  very  little  attention  ..to  his 

pUp  3,1  '4 

Instructors  often  Select  wrong  flight -routes.  The  glider- train 
ing  chiefs  sign  the  flight  pewit  and  often,  overlook  the  dangers  of 
the  flight  route  selected.  For  example,  last  year  two  well -trained 
pilots  started  out  from  Gyongyos  and  from  Banreve  on  allying  assign- 
Kent  which  was  mostly  over  forest-covered  mountains.  Aie  to  unfavor 


able' weather  conditions,  both  were  forced  to  cross  the  [Czechoslovak?] 
border  at  low  altitudes.  *hese  accidents  apparently  had  no  effect  on 
i  <mr  instructors,  for'  this  year,  too,  they  constructed  triangular  fllgjit 
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routes  which  violate  the  air  space. of  airfields  not  associated  with 
:  our  league. 

Our  glider  and  parachute  instructors  should  train  the  students 
according  to  the  rales.  Parachute  instructors  often  deviate  from  the 
textbook  and  are  not  demanding  during  ground  training.  Parachutes  are 
incorrectly  folded.  These  slacknesses  result  in  various  bodily 
injuries  during  jumps.  An  estimated  20$  of  parachute  injuries  are 
caused  by  instructional  faults,  while  the  other  80$  are  due  to  care¬ 
lessness  and  lax  discipline.  Last  year’s  castrophe  at  S rentes  is 
attributed,  to  indiscipline,  but  even  after  that  incident  other  breaches 
in  discipline  were  observed.  In  1959 ,  G.  Szoboszlai  was  overly  ambi¬ 
tious  in  carrying  out  his  exercise  during  a  competition.  He  could  not 
land  properly  from  low  altitude  and  seriously  damaged  his  plane.  This 
year,  A.  Kosztiscak  changed  his  mind  about  his  landing  soot  at  too 
low  an  altitude.  His  plane's  wing  touched  the  ground  during  the  man¬ 
euver  and.  was  seriously  damaged.  Several  planes  were  damaged  this 
year,  all  due  to  carelessness.  Windstorms  damaged  a  score  of  planes 
on  the  fields  —  this  was  clearly  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  airfield 
commanders  and.  chief  instructors.  Undisciplined  pilots  will  not  be 
permitted  to  fly  even  when  there  is  no  material  damage  caused  by  their 
carelessness, 

•  I  am  glad  to  note  the  decision  of  the  Scientific  Institute 
of  the  Machine  Industry  that  it  is  going  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  flying  accidents  in  a  scientific  manner,  1  hope  its  work  will 
further  decrease  the  number  of  accidents,  X  am  asking  instructors 
to  forward  their  safety  suggestions  to  the  editors  of  Repales. 
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/following  is  the  translation  of  an 
*  "  “  -  *  *  ^  *■ — idci^i  y 


article 

entitled  " T echnika  'bo 3  owe— J-uazxe -  (Engl  *»h 
version  above )  by  Captain  Parian  Jt *  ~  -  1 

foisPo  hudowe  (The  People's  Army),  ^8, 
fHtlrffeiiw,  August,  I960,  pages  3-11. 
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‘ffn^years  ago  our  company  of  reserve  officer 
jj  s.+h  ^tVi°  eve  in  the  division's  nead ,  had  one 
everv^ hundred  men,  The  regiment  in  whose 
vehicle  feu  +  e(a  20-odd  vehicles*  Today 

fhfSSJ  SHSSr^vailaMliV 

*  Lngle  radio 

set* in  our  company.  At  present  eT«]y  ”°torisea 
•f  ontw  oomnanv  has  sever  ax  xow-wat  *>  ti  an^in-.  i.t .  z 
rloe“ingysoh,  including  those  installed  in  ar¬ 
mored  cars.  ^  ^  comparisons  express  on  the  unit 
and  suhunit  level  the  generally  mown  truth  ^  . 

?h"  ifiingef  a^of  niii-P 

dA  equipment;  on  the  contrary  xts  |uundan.oe  ^  #r, 

created  all  sorts  01  pr&Di.ta»,  .K.  r  +00 

vation  and  upkeep  of  equipment,  thica  fw 

occasional  deficient 

^^IhllSufatS? STtS!  yoors-wit^teohnical 
Mof  P?iSessTegIns  to  he  measured  not  .0  muon  hy 

Tnl^X1  s^l?rKmty!  i1 l&hf5  y 

power  depends  notonly  on  the  quantity  and  ‘e^oal- 
military  Qualities  of  its  equipment  hut  jiao  (and  main. xy 
ScthS  Ln  who  use  it.  Moreover,  the  higher  the  equip 
menfo  technical  efficiency,  toe  greater  the  d^anae 
on  the  men  who  use  it.  The  selection  of  men  has  Be 

come  “  regiment,  solidly  supported 

hy  the  officers  assembled  for  the  discussion,  has  many^ 


claims  to  make  to  the  NKR’s  {Woj.eima  Krajowa  Rada  -  Loc4 
el  Military  Coneil)  and  the  conscription  commissions. 

He  expresses  the®  in  sharp  words  full  of  grievances • 

M1  suspect,**  fee  says,  "that  our  colleagues  there 
probably  have  a  traditional  concept  ox  the  infantry. 

They  surely  believe  that  an  infantryman  doesn’t  need 
a  head?  .healthy  feet  suffice.  If  a  .superior, .wide-  . 
awake  hoy  shows  up,  they  assign  him  to  the  Air  Force, 
the  lavy,  the  tank  units ,  or  communications*  I  under™  ( 
stand  that  men  with  heads  on  their  shoulders  —  ex-  s- 
perts  —  •  are  needed  there*.  But  I  do  not  exaggerate 
when  1  say  that  today -the  infantry  is  the  branch  of 
the  service  with  the  greatest  variety  of  equipment. 

In  addition  to  firearms  we  have  tanks »  artillery ,  mor¬ 
tars,  armored  personnel  carriers,  motor  vehicles, 
communication  systems ,  and  engineering  equipment  — 

In  short  everything  but  airplanes  and  ships.  Are  the 
WKR’s  fair/’  he  asks,  "when  they  assign  so  many  high- 
'  school • graduates  to  the  Navy  and  Air  Force ,  that  there 
are  enough  to  fill  the  guard  companies,  while  they 
direct  men  with  a  lesser  education,  who  -are  often 
helpless »  to  our  regiment?"  ' 

I  recently  attended  a 'party  conference  on 
special  units ,  where  a.  communications  commander  made 
precisely  the  seme  complaints  against  the  conscription 
authorities • ' He  likewise  complained  that  the  WKR*s  "do 
'not  appreciate"'  the  significance  of  communications  troops 
but' favor  other  branches  of  the  service  by ' assigning 
to  them  the  best  men.  1  believe  that  we  would  hear 
the  same  from  artillery' commanders,  tank  commanders , 
and  others.  If  so,  then  the  unfounded  accusation ' that 
the  conscription  'authorities  generally  favor  certain 
branches  of  the  service  must  collapse.  It  seems  that  "the 
buried"  dog"  does  not  lie  here. 

Possibilities  end  Needs 

— ~‘’'^"^obliF11”much  wider  and  more  complicated 
than  appearances  indicate. ' Its  chief  roots  lie  in  the 
relative  inability  of  the  system  of  general  end  pro¬ 
fessional  youth  education  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
society  and  particularly  the  needs  of  the  -  armed  for- 
•ces.  Some  information''  contained  in  a  speech  delivered 
by  Deputy  Henryk  Jablcnski  at  a  session  of  the  Natio¬ 
nal  Sejm  when  the  'five-year  plan  was  being  debated 
illustrate  this  phenomenon.  /See  note/"  .  For  example, 
6.6$  of  those  now  of  draft  age  interrupted  their 
schooling  before  age  13,  and  33.3 f«  did  so  at  the  age 
of  13  (part  of  the  first  group  is  threatened  by 
either  primary  or  secondary  illiteracy s  part  of  the 


second  group  did  not  complete  elementary  school).  * 

(/Motes/  Kwartalnik  Pedagogiczny  (Pedagogical  Quarterly) 
No.  1  data  are  for  1957,  but 

1  use  them  because  they  concern  those  who  are  20  years 
old  today,  -  i.e.,  of  conscription  age.  .Those,  interested 
in  the  latest  data  may  consult  the  following'  article 
by  Jerzy-  Mikke:  "When  Shall  we  Hide  the  lamp,  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  a  Store-Room?"  in  Howe  Drogi  (Hew  Roads ) ,  No 
5  (132),  I960.) 

Of  the  14-17  age  group,  9$  continued  their  _  r 
education  in  elementary  schools,  '28$  in  middle  schools , 
and  63^  received  no  education  at  all* 

These  facts  demonstrate  very  forcefully  that  the 
majority  of  young  people  reaching  productive  age  dur¬ 
ing  these  past  years  had  absolutely  no  professional 
training.'  They  enter  life  raw  and  incapable  of  per¬ 
forming  the  work  in  the  fields  awaiting  them.  It  would 
be  profitable  to  compare  the  above  data  with  statistics 
on  the  relation  of  the  national  labor'  force  to  the 
qualification  indices.  Then  we  wouldh&ve  a  complete  - 
picture  of  the  disproportion.  In  lieu  of-  such  data 
I  would  like  to  refer  the  reader  to  advertisements 
in  the  press,  which  reflect  fairly  accurately  the  si¬ 
tuation  in  the  labor  market. 

Industry,  services ,  administration  and  agri¬ 
culture  are  crying  for  educated  people  and  for  the 
qualified  worker.  The  specialists  most  urgently  needed 
are:  turners ,  milling-machine  operators ,  glass-cutters, 
locksmiths ,  mechanics ,  blacksmiths , • masons ,  carpenters , 
solder ere ,  electricians,  operators,  etc.  If  the  ad¬ 
vertisements-  are  to  be  believed  that  type  of  specialist 
is  most  in  demand  whose  preliminary  education  is  ac¬ 
quired  in  professional -preparatory  schools  between 
his  fourteenth • year  and  the  year  in  which  ho  comes 
of  age.  • 

The  army  (see  above)  also  demands  educated  men 
and  qualified  specialists.  One  can  completely  under¬ 
stand.  the  intentions  of  commanders  of  air  force  units, 
of  the  navy,  OPL  troops,  tank  troops,  artillery,  com¬ 
munications,  motorized  troops  and  infantry  in  calling 
for  high-school  graduates  and  specialists.  It  is 
easier  to  mould  that  type  of  -  men  into  a  mili  tary 
specialist.  She  arguments  they  adduce  that  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  technical  equipment  is  .higher  than  average ,  that 
modern  technical  equipment  is  complicated  to  build  - 
justify  that  demand , 

However,  the  possibilities  of  satisfying  such 
needs  do  not  justify  that  demand.  It  is  easy  to  call 


for  specialists  aid  educated  people  ,  but  it  is  much 
harder  to  give  a  practical  reply  to  the  questions 
Whence  to  take  -them,  since  the  major ityof  adolescents 
•simply  idle  away  their  time  instead  of  getting  an 
education  and  acquiring  a  trade?  It  is  even  difficult 
to  educate  enough  adolescents  for  the  needs  of  civilian 
society.  During' 'the  postwar  years  we. have  made ; great 
progress  in  increasing  general  and  professional  edu¬ 
cation,  • especially  of  youth.  Budget  expenditure  on  ^ 
school'  construction,  where  the  difficulties  are  grea-  f 
test,  are  growing  and  continue . to  grow.  But  the  experts 
claim  that ,  due  to  the  enormous’ increase  ^of  school-age 
children  since  the  war,,  we.  cannot  yet  afford  a  radical 
solution  of  the  problem  of  thorough  universalization 
of  professional  education  of  .young  people  who  have 
completed  .elementary  school  and  not  entered  secondary 
schools •  That  program  will  be  a  matter-  of  years. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious  that  for  the  time 
being  the  place  of  employment  must  bear  the  chief 
burden  of  professional  education  (and  xn  certain  in¬ 
stances  of  general  education)  of  a  majority  of  the  -young 
people  beginning  productive  work. 

For  the  present  the  army  too  must  train  the 
specialists  it  heeds  almost,  from  the  ground  up  and  not 
just  for  its  own  purposes .  Our  ambitions  and  duty  to 
society  extend  further,  for  we  wish,  within  the  limits 
of  our  power  and  potentialities  to  train  a  reserve'  of 
qualified  workers  for  the  national  economy.  (See  the 
article  by  this  writer:  "An  Investment  Which  Yields 
Double  Interest” Wojsko  Dudowe ,  So.  2  I960*  ^d»7). 


Conflicts 

The  disproportion  between  the  professional  and 
general  preparation  of  young  people  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  needs  of  society  on  the  other ,  produce's  at  least 
two  conflicts  which  are  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  army  personnel  procurement:. 

First  — ’ the  often  immediate  and  apparent 
conflict  between  the  needs  of  the  national  economy . 
and  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces.  Both " industry  and 
the  army,  long  for  specialists. •  Because  of  staff  dif¬ 
ficulties,  places  of  employment  and  civilian  institu¬ 
tions  ve.ryreluctantly  relinquish  (even  for  periods 
of  army  basic  training)  people  with  a 'professional 
and  general  education?  on  the  other  hand,  the  army 
'■"longs  for  them" ,  ■  ■  - 

Second  —  the  intraservice' -conflict:  between 
different'*'branches  and  units  of  the  . armed  forces.  -Every 


r 


„  i_ .  • 

commander  wants  to  acquire. the  riry  test  conscripts 
for  his  unit  -and  consequently  cry*  H*ive  me  high- 
school  graduates, -give  me  specialists,  don  t  send  me 

uneducated  men!”  '  •  .  +  +heies^ 

©ie  TOR  is  the  paint  ol  contact,  of  these 

orr>Q*1np“  tendencies  — *  the  lens  focusing  definite  so- 
CiS-^omlfpKnOK!*,  Thlle  oonecripMr.g, 


“1 


and  assigning • to  units, 
difficult  knot  of  these 


the  TOR ‘s  must  unravel  the 
conflicts .  Unable  of  course 


to  satiefv  everyone,  they 'draw  upon  themselves  thunder 
from  every  side.  Although -someone  may  say  that  1 
iterate,  .  recent  brier  of  the  Chairmen  .«  the  , 
Connell  of  Ministers  establishes  the  precise  terns 
of  deferments  for  workers  who  in  the  o,. 

society  may  and  should  be  permreved  to  f*®*;1®* 

1'hese  rules  simpixiy 
knot  of  the  first  of 


right 


to  exemption  from  s 


the  TOR* s  task  of  unraveling  the 
the  aforementioned  conflicts*  Bui 


•framework 


life  cannot  always 
of  even  the  most 


•from  areas  near 


be  contained  within  the 

■rt  f*  &  t;  y*%  1: 1  A  £.  * 

Here  are  two  typical  examples 

¥arBS>f  -  Specialist  X  from  a  clock  factory  in 
received'  a  summons  to  report  for  army  ducy»  A  c«vlfcga- 
tion  from  -  the  plac’e  of  employment  a  request  f 

deferment  to  the  regional  army  commandei .  io <~.x  -  > 
guments  are  adduced i  the  factory  was  in  an  uproar, 
there  was  a  lack  of  specialists,  the  calling  up  ox 
Citizen  X  would  seriously  disturb  the  tempo  oi 
production.  She  commander  complied  with  the  request 
and  set  a  new  date  for  the  summons.  History  repeated 
itself  at  the  second  and  third  summons.  On  vhe  fourth 
occasion  the  matter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
vincial  army'  commander.  Here  the  delegation  appealed 
to  a  letter  from  the  appropriate  ministry.  Piiu,lly, 
on  the  fifth  occasion,  the  conscript  presented  a  pas» 


L 


to  the  Soviet  Union  to  acquire  practical 


he  is  going 

€XP"ri "Another  example#  k  store-manager  of  the  District 
Association,  of  Municipal  Cooperatives  in  0ro3?c,  ac-  • 
•companied  by  delegation  from  the  enterprise,  reported 
directly  to  the  provincial  army  commander  ana  re- 
Quested* postponement  of  the  conscription  date#  in® 
arguments#'  the  store  is  big,'  it  would  be  hard  to  turn 
it  over  to  some  one  else  in  time,  there  is  presently 
no • replacement  who  could  take  over  the  proper «y •  -ii 


the  WKH 
the  delivery 


disregarded 
of 


the  : 
goods  to 


-equestj  it  would-  "sacrifice” 
all  villages  in  the  district. 


20 


^  Willy-nilly  the  commander  agreed  to  postpone  the 

summons  ,  tout  before  final  settlement  of  the  mat  ber  ^  _ . 
decided  to  have . a  good  talk  with  the  interested  party « 

-  During  the  chat  it  turned  out  that  there  was  a. replace— 
ment,  that  the  store  could  b©  turned  over  to  hist  in  a 
few  days,,  and  that  there  wore  no  grounds  whatsoever 

for  postponement.,  J 

Referring  to  these  facts  at  a  party  conference, 

(  a  provincial  army  commander  said:  "We  realise  that 
“1  we  make  errors  in  the  conscription,  selection  and  qua-  r 
lification  of  men  for  units.  Please  understand  that  we 
often  find-  ourselves,  a &  it  were-,  between  the  hammer 
and  the  anvil.  We  realise  that  sometimes  the  execution 
of  orders  of  an  army  agency  affects  production,  and 
conversely  civilian  prod-action,  obstructs  conscription 
of  suitable  soldiers.  Moreover,  some  factory-managers, 
factory  councils , .  and  party  committees  put  their  own 
particular  interest  first  and; foremost?  they  worry 
about  the  plan,  the  rewards •  They  do  not  want  to  con¬ 
sider  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole* . 

Another  provincial  army  commander  -added % 

. »We  had  times  when  the  number-  of  appeals  deferment 
was  high.  It  even  happened  that,  in  the  case  of  several 
men  -holding  two  jobs"  in  two  separate  businesses ,  the 
two  enterprises  requested  deferment »  This  is  lees  fre— 

..  quest  today,  for  I  .adopted  a  principle'?  -to  investigate ' 
thoroughly"  every  appeal  and  not  to  allow  superfluous 
liberalism." 

These  examples ,  .and  the  siatementsoi  •  competent 
men ,  suggest  that  tendencies . towards  deferment  often 
are  inimical  to  the  proper  interests  of  society.  In¬ 
tervention  is  numerous  and  pertinacious  in  the'WKR*s.  . 

It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whom  to  exempt  from 
military  service.  Moreover,  one  must  remember  that  the 
WKR • e ,  which  live  mainly  in  a  civilian  environment , 
are  frequently  more  sensitive  to  civilian  than  to  mi¬ 
litary  -needs.'  As  a  result  deferments  are  often  given 
not  only  to  specialists  really  indispensable  to  the 
economy  but  also  to  those  whose  temporary  absence 
would  not  be  too  painfully  experienced  by  their  employ¬ 
ers*-  This  constitutes  an  additional  factor,  aggravating 
the  army's  difficulties  concerning  the  lack  of  men 
with  definite  professional,  qualifications.  One  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  ©bservioing  that  these  difficulties 
have  an  extremely  optimistic  aspect :  they  are  the . pro¬ 
verbial  growing  pains  and  express  the  dynamism  of  our 
economy,  which"  devours  all  manpower  surplus • ; She ' stormy 
. development  of  our  economy,  is  in  the  final  analysis  the 


basis  of  our  national  security*  Since  there  are 
factional  fights  about -tne  distribution  ox  manpower 
in  the  civilian  economy  $  the  army  must  participate 
in  these  disputes  and  problems  &n4_soJ-ve  them  xn  its 
own  way  * ) 

She  situation  is  the  same  with  high-school^  gra* 
dilates.  Many  of  the  2 8<f>  attending  secondary  schools 
continue  their  education  in  higher  schools  and  per¬ 
form  their  military  service  within  the  framework  oi 
those  studies.  Borne  perform  normal  service  in  the 
ranks  of  the  arme'd  services*  Others  are  deferred 
from  military  duty  for  various  reasons.  Although 
these  reasons  are  mostly  valid  (health,  production, 
etc.)  in  some  instances  objection  might  be _ taken  to 
the • insufficient  care  taken  by  some  WKR’s  in  supply¬ 
ing  units  with  me ft  of  average  education.  >  . 

■  Thus  the  low  professional  qualifications  ana 
inadequate  education'  of  many  recruits  increase  the 


1 


t- 


cadre’s 


difficulties  in  training 
technical  army. 


soldiers  for  our  mo 


highly 


dern, 

S  trencthening.  the  bonds  ...between  the  WKfi_  ,.an_d..  units 
- “IFIEcre"  a  way  “out  t  We 'shall  accomplish  nothing 


’f?KR  *  s 


The 


need 


the 


by  futile  criticism  of  the  w 
concrete  help  of  units  more  than  criticism. 

The  contacts  between  WKR’s  and  units  can  be 
increased  and  a  joint  solution  to  certain  problems 

worked  out.  ,  ^  , 

The  unit  should  know  the  problems  of  the  WLk’b 
which  serve  it,  and  should  become  thoroughly  acquainted 

qua! i tat ive  re crui tment 
"fhe  WKR’s  should  be  well 
of  the  units.  The  balance- 
and  the  possibilities  of 
drawn  up  jointly  at  one 

their  assistants 


with  the  quantitative  and 
possibilities  of  the  area 
acquainted,  with  the  needs 
sheet  of  the  unit's  needs 
satisfying  them  should  be 
the  unit 


meeting  by  the  unit  commanders  and 
and  by  the  regional  army ' commander.  The  interested 
commanders ,  or  officers  authorised  by  them,  could  also 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  conscription  commissions 
so  observers »  In  this  manner  the  best  conditions. .for 
the  proper  conscription  and  assignment  of  reserve  con- 
~  -m  a  iri.uen  area  could  oe  ci 


scripts-  from  a  given  area  could  oe  created. 

”  '“"““The  WKR’e  and  units  should  jointly  attempt 

improved  popularisation  of  defense  problems  among 
vi liens  to  refute  among  other  things ,  the  rather 

army  service  has  no  social  and 


an 

ci* 


that 


widespread 
economic  usefulness,  that  it 
prof e a a i on al  a  pc c i al i sat i on 


retards  the  process  of 
Experience  proves  some 


thing  quite  different »  The  army  should  be  recognised 


as  the  vanguard  in  the  nation’s,  great  technical  'pro¬ 
gress.  Its  modern  equipment  creates  perfect  condi¬ 
tions  not.  only  for  an.  elementary  familiarization  with 
technology 9  but  also  for  acquiring  an.  important  stock 
of  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  useful  in 
civilian  -  professional  work*  Mili  tary  training  also 
increases  previously  acquired'  occupational  skills  in 
various  technical  areas . 

This ' truth  does  not  always'  get  through  to  young L 
men  of  draft  age,  nor  is  it  perceived  by  the  older  f 
generation  .(I  mean  the  directors  and  councils’  of  many 
enterprises?  this  is  'quite  evident  when  they  "protect" 
young  men  from  military  service,  which  -would  be  very 
useful  to  them  as  &  school  of  life  and  of  work). 

Since  secondary  education  is  constantly  being 
interrupted  by  other  tasks  in  life,  and  poly technical 
education  is  mere  a  matter  of  discussion  than  of  -  -action, 
military  service  would  be  advantageous  to , high-school 
graduates ,  especially  those  with  a  general  diploma,’ 
before  choice  of  an  occupation.  Sometimes  the  army 
introduces  a  recruit  for  the  first  time'  to  the  world 
of  technology.  Military  service  also  provides  the 
recruit  with  the  opportunity  to  familiarize ’ himself  . 
with  technology,  and  often  .teaches  him  a  speciality’ 
valuable  .in  civilian  life.  . 

The  diss  emihati on  of. these  arguments  will 
.undoubtedly . reduce  unfounded  deferments  and  simplify 
for  both  units'  and  U'KH * s  the  conscription  of  suitable 
men  into  the  armed  forces. 

Consideration  of  Talent 

Since  the  Quantity  of  educated  and  skilled 
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ship  of  talents  to’ specialty0 

Trfmy  'SSyeTaS  an  "officer  candidate  -the  criterion 
for  selecting  men  for  training  as  .a  specialist  were ,  . 
either  the  commander’s ' imagination  or  the  soldier’s 
outward  appearance.  "He  is  broad-shouldered ,  looks 
as  .though  he  was  made  for  carrying  a  slab  ■—  he’ll 
be  just  right  for  the  mortars" .  Or:  "He  is  strong  and 
can  lift  the  base  of  a  CKM"/ciezkl  karabln  maszynowy  — 
heavy 'machine  gun?7*  The  situation  has  certainly 
changed  today.  The  fundamental  problem  of  education 
absorbs  the  commission’s  attention’  before  any 'decision. 


on  military  assignmentis  made.  On  the 


other  hand ,  the 

commiss ion  does  not  systematically  take  inc-o  account 
the  traits'  and  psychological  disposition  of  the  young 
ten,  It  frequently' Ignores  the  obvious  fact ,  well 
known  to  any  commander,  that  people  differ  in ^ their  ca¬ 
pabilities.  One  man  has  good  hearing,  a  second  —  good 
sight,  a  third  —  good  reflexes,  a  fourth  —  a  goou_ 
memory «  Contrary  to  common  sense  it  is  often  maintained 


to  Idler,  and  that 


that  nothing  is  impossible  for  the 
you  can  teach  anybody  anything. 

The  results  of  this  neglect  of  the  problem  o. 
talents,  interests  and' preferences  are  unpleasantly 
reflected  in  the  process  of  military  training  and  are 
manifested  in  two  ways.  An  extreme  example:  Private  K. , 
at  his  own  request  was  sent  to  a  driving  school, ^ where 
he  remained  several  weeks .  .dot  until  actual  dr 4. 
instruction  begun  did  the  instructor  ascertain  that  the 
student's  excessive  excitability  would  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  control  the  steering-wheel .  lhe 
private  was  dropped  'from  the  course  and  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  him  arose.  Since  it  was  too  late 
to  send  him  to  another  course, 
guard  of  half -educated  nomads , 
eventually  "fused".  I  left  him 
position  in  a  row.  A  less  extreme 
stance:  Men  who  are  hawk-eyed  but 
remember  what  they  hear ,  are  sent 
ni cat ion  courses  where  the  latter 
importance ;  it  is  honed  that  wit-n  effort  they 
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he  has  Joined  the  iron 
with  whom  he  will  be 
filling  his  fourth^ new 
and  more  typical  in- 
have  no  ability  to 
to  specialists*  comran 
is  of  basic 


ual 


ity 


can  be 

made  into  radio-telegraph  operators.  Both  instructors 
and  students  suffer,'  but  the  effect  is  disproportionate 
to  the  effort.  Soldiers  who  could  be  first-rate  scouts 
are  turned  into  sorry  radio-telegraphers. 

Since  the 
due  to  technical 
a  decisive  role 
ourselves  to  b*> 
men  to  this  o t 


number  of  specialists  is,  increasing 


4 

1  o 


progress  and  specialization 
in  military  training,  we  cannot 


playing 

allow 


governed  by  chance  in  deciding  to  assign 
that  military  speciality.  Such ^decisions 
should  be  founded  on  a  rational,  even  scientific  oasis. 

Inve s t igat ion  of  Qu al i f i cations 


Some  professional  soldiers  are 
Use  that  there  is  a  need  for  drastic 
recruiting  system  and  are  endeavoring 
Leienoy  of  the  method  of  selection 


beginning  to  re  a* 
changes  in  the 
to  increase  the 
Military 


The 


Political  Academy  in 
devotee 


2  0 


psychologj 


much  at tent 
It  is 


on 


acquainting 


program  of  training  cadres 
military  teaching  methods  and 
officers  of  the  K1X>  and 


/ 


'-i-  * 

officer  candidates  with. the  fundamentals  of  psychology 
and  with  the  .methods  of  psycho technical  research,  lor 
example,  the  Political  Cycle  of  the  infantry  Officers 
School  has  assembled  apparatus  for  psycho techs! cal 
research  andhas  fitted  cut  a  room  suitable  ±or  scienti- 

•  More  practical  steps  in  the  investigation  of 
Qualifications  is  also  discernable.  As  was ^announced 
in  Zolnlerz  lolnosci  (Soldier  of  Freedom)  ho.  ?1»  3*°V 
t  he”  vehi  cle  e r vTc e  Headquarters  of  the  Ministry  ox  J~ 
National  Defence  has  organised  a  consultative  board 
dedicated  to  the  problem  of  psyehotechnioal  investi¬ 
gations  of  applicants  for  driving  courses.  Xu  has  _  • 

announced  the  formation  of  experimental  quail  j.y~ng  cen¬ 
ter©  in  the  near  future,  and  has  even  investigated  some 
units,  of  the  People’s  Ar my.  Shese  undertakings  are 
not  easy  in  view  of  the  lack  of  experimental  knowledge 
of  socialists  and ■ adequate  apparatus,  liil  the  social 
consequences  of  .these  innovations  meet  witn  full  unaer- 
standing  -among  the  entire  officer  cadre  in  other  bran- 

*p  ii'hp  8®2vV“iC©4?  V 

The  investigation  of  qualifications  in  the  army 
constitutes  an  important  factor  in  increasing  the  power 
of  a  mechanised  army.- It  is  worthwhile  to  push  tn^s  ^ 
program  forward  In  an  organised'  • and  practicable  manner* 
Plans  and  assignments  should  embarce  both  WKE's  ana  _ 
ur!te.  Tie  search  by  separate  men  or  groups  not  supported 
or  directed  by  the  appropriate  governmental ^agency 
might  be  ineffective  or,  when  not  harmonized  with 
other  needs,' might  benefit  one  sector  to  the  detriment 

of  another .  „  .  .  _  ■  ,  :  : 

In  conclusion:  several  practical  proposals 

1,  k  special  commission  should  be-  created  to 

investigate  qualifications.  ’  .  A  „ 

2,  It  is  important  that  specialists  for-  psy¬ 
cho  technical  research  and  civilian  psychologists  ^ col¬ 
laborate  with  the  army  in  this  field.  Lecturers  m  psy¬ 
chology  department ,  of  which  there  are  .severs.*,  m  this 
country,  as  well  as  scholars  in  the  field  of  education 
might  be  of  help  to  conscription  commissions  ana  units 

in^obtaining  proper  personnel .  .  - 

3,  It  would  be  helpful  to  initiate  very  simple  - 
tests,  though  they  may  imperfect  in  the  beginning . ^ 

Such  tests  and  investigative'  procedures  might  be  oi 
use  not  only  to  an  experienced  psychology  exper *  but 
also  to  a  suitably  trained  officer.  , 

4,  Finally.,  courses  should  be  organised  for 
officers  in  the  WKR’e  and  units  to  acquainting  them  '  .. 


r 

with  the  methododlogy  of  research  on  qualifications. 

In  their  conscription  and  assignment  of  personnel  these 
officers  might  benefit  from  the  assistance  of  civilian 
psychologists  and  even  of  senior  students  "in-  -the  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  of  the  WAP* 
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Schools 


[Following  is  ths  translation  ,}*•  : 

entitled  "Sskoly  Podoficerskxe*  (M&l*eh  • 
version  abowa)  if  Efpitan  dyplomowany  Xrona^s 

Rusakiswics  in  X  i  “ 

Frosdcaa) »  Warsaw.  2  September  19^0  i  f**g«  >• 

CSC)  s'  119o-S/«3  .  ■ 

Lass  than  *  *wath  separates  the  candidates  Irosphe 

eafi  of  tfcair  tr»tado|  £  is  ttekanSli»«* 

tSe  SKILLS  ANifHABITS  OF  TOE.  ifemWOR.  »0|8  who  haw  ■ 

been  «n«Mates eS?rta?sn*«b’'liob"«“»d* thTbaginhini  of  that: 

dust  a  WAH!ft#.trn  of  fcha  company  cob- 


®£nders  ana  oon  uwno  fr^  opiSon  many  of.  them  merit 
SKoSrSl<i‘  ;f  oS«  BOO  akool*  sad  perhaps  not  only 

of  the  If^'artiel  *1*  vieK  0f  the  llsited^nv ot^ 
t  evali  consider  only  two  problems,  that,  ox  *nstrm.  . 
tion Methods" ‘training  and  that  of  final  examinations  in 

M'°  SCacnXthat  day  the  sun  was  unusually  **<*  ♦  ?5®  JSr^tfi 


^SraS^tSSorSbSabSniSroxerolaas 

“  ^HioSo^Sj  inspected  the  P™ .  checked  the 

summaries  of  the  candidates,  ana  appointed  a  S-sSht  '  ' 

SS^Uructor.  Candidate  Ussy  «f  not  iactracter  right 

r  of 

%g**s 

SS?atoo?Sl^  totrt&ikC Ku jaii*i  '  ^  f tn«r  elf  differ- 

f"  S  J23M52W5  sri«.^*r 


previously f  during  the  training  exercises  held  at  dawn  by 
Pfc  candidate  Stecyka  from  the  platoon  of  Master  Sergeant 

Goat  ark*,  . 

Above  ail  the  opinion  of  the  officers.  was  confirmee 
.that  basically  the  majority  of  candidates  have  mastered  the 
program  material  fairly  well  and  are  theoretically  familiar 
with  the  fundamentals  of  conducting  the  exercises,  but  whey 
do  not  always  succeed  in  putting  this  into  practice* 

And  here  is  candidate  Ussy ,  who  must  teacn  his  suo** 
ordinates  a  drill  step  during  these  exercises  and  who  began 
immediately  by.  a  description  of  it*  But  later  oh  bt#-.ng 
questioned  by  Lieutenant  Kondej  oh  the  proper  order  in  which 
to  conduct  this  exercise,  he  answered  the  following  witnout 
hesitation:  (a)  The  presentation  of  the  problem  whic#i  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  instruction,  (bj  A  demonstration  of  tne 
proner  method  of  carrying  out  the  given  task*  (c)  I)mon~~ 
strati on  with  simultaneous  explanation,  and  *d)  Practical 

exercising  of  the  trainees*  _  . 

«Thi s  plan  of  method  should  to  a  certain  degree  be 
observed  rot.  only  during  tne  instruction  methods  ti  axniug 
of  the  candidates  but  also  during  all  exercises  during  the 
entire  school  year,*  the  officers  emphasised. 

la  my  opinion  this  comment  shottxd  be  intended  i or 
all  those  in  command  of  school  sub-units* 

Almost  .every  candidate,  who  steps  out  in  front  of  a 
squad  for  the  first  time  forgets  not  so  much  bow  to  open 
his  mouth,  as  one  platoon  leader  put  it,  as  to  kj?1? 

to  nr e sent  it  to  the  squad*  The  presence  of  agitation  <*nd 
uncertainty  has  a  particularly  strong  effect  when  the  squad 
is  made  up’  of  colleagues  who  know  just  as  much  ana  sometimes 
kore  than  the  candidate  who  is  acting  as. instructor. 

How  is  it  possible  to  "cure*  c&ncidates  *roai  nervous-* 
ties®  and  prepare  them  better  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 

leader-" instructor’?  .  _ .  . 

'  w Already  after  the  first  instruction  methods  exer¬ 
cises,*  confided  platoon  leader  Second  Lieutenant  kujawwu 
during  a  conversation  -with  me,  ni  would  initially  have  the 
more  capable  candidates .act  as  instructor  and  then  the  rest 

of  the  candidates  in  order."  •  '  . . 

X  am  of  tbe  opinion,  however,  that  the  inex  e  cai x  > 

out  of  the  exercise  cannot ‘ sufficiently  prepare  the  candid- 
ates  for.  .sound  2,6 sidsn v ship «  Bc*c8us6  of  fcixis  psio^p^ 
would  pay  to  hand  over  .the  leadership  of  a  squad  more  often 
to  each  soldier  after  the  conclusion  of  J}}®. 
only  during  exercises  but  also  under  conditions  c :  *  7 

barracks ’ life «  For  example  he  could,  under  the  supervision 
of  aa  NCO,  conduct  arms  inspection,  morning  and  evening 
roll-call,  and  among  other  things  prepare  equipment  tor 


28 


training  exercises.  "  In  this  Way  Candidates  would  fcecomd  ' 
•accustomed  to  giving  commands  and  carrying  oat  th©  va,.  xoa.» 
responsibilities  of  an-  NC0«  They  would  grauually  ©vex  * 
come  their  nervousness. 

»It  would  also  be  useful  to  change  tne  candidates 
around,  if  not  .among  the  various  companies  at  least  among 
the  platoons  within  the  framework  of  a  -given  company ,  ^  , 

asserted  another  'platoon  leader,'  Lieutenant  Jaworski*  ~  This 
.  would  form. an  additional  influence  on  developing  in'  the 
'  c&ndid&t>@s  the  skills'  and  .habits  of  &u  iustruCfcor *  Bciug 
reauired  to  conduct  exercises  in  another  platoon  or  company,  • 

•  the  candidates  will  among  other  things  strive  to  prepare 
•themselves  better .for  these-  exercises.  1  also  consider  it 
to  be  worth-while'  to  work  out 'the  introduction  o,.  specie* 
leadership  practice  for  candidates  In.  drill  units,  in  my 
opinion  this  'undertaking  would  contribute  to  the  insuruc- 
tloc  methods  training  of  the  candidate,  the  future 

to  the  above  mentioned  comments  and  proposals  on  the  . 
part  of  leaders  of  .training  school  sub-units  *.  shou*G  like 
to  add  one  personal  suggestion.  It  seems  that  it  would  pay 
to  give  more  attention,  to  the;  proper  facility  on  the  part 
of  the  candidates  of  military  commands  and  orders,  A 
therefore  propose  the  old  and  tested  method  ot  teac.iing 
this.  Let  them  break  up  into  groups  01  tnree  or  iOai  during 
.  class-  and  practise  'giving  commands  ana  orders. 
this  would  be  in  the  open  air,  for  under  such  concisions  . 
it  is  possible  to  give :  commands  according  to  the  regaj.wti.0Jis, 

in  a  loud  and  clear  manner.  ^  ■  .  ■  ■  . 

Must  every  candidate  become '  an  8dO?'.  isxs  very  ques¬ 
tion'  was-  asked  of  we  by  .almost  all  the  leaders  .of  the  train¬ 
ing  platoons  and  companies  of  X—  HtO  school.  They  l*aye 
in  mind,  namely ,  that  whether  or  not  .a  given  candidate 
finishes  HCO  school  should  be  determined  not  only  by  the 
training  results,  but  by  such  factors  as  DibCxiLIha,  kujuU. 
VALUES rand  CHARACTER  TRAITS.-  Worthy  of  attention  *s#tne 
proposal  made  by  Captain  dyplomowy  budek, .in  whose  opinion 
candidates- in  NCO  schools  should  be  evaluated  also  as  to 
discipline. -  In -case .of  a  negative  evaluation  the  candidate 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  final  examination,,  hence 

COULD  MOT  BfiCCMS  AM  SCO! -  '  .  .  , 

Officers'  have'  made  use  of  the  following  examples 
Last  year  one -of  the  platoon  leaders  did  not  want  to  admit 
to  the  final  examination  a  candidate  who  had  shown  good . 
results 'in  training  but  was  undi scipiined ,  temper¬ 

amental  ,  and  had  in  addition  an  above -n orma*  fixing  lor 
alcohol.  The  decision  of  the  superior  officers,  however,, 
was  to  admit  the  candidate.  -The  candidate  took  -the  exam-  ^ 
ination,  passed  it  with  a  high  result  and  received  the  r*au 


Of  corporal*  He  retained  this  distinction,  however,  only , 

:&  short  time.  For  using  training  methods  which  were  con¬ 
trary  to  regulations  he  was  court-marshalled* 

This'  example,  although  perhaps  not  too  typical., 

'speaks  very  eloquently,  and  it  seems  that  the  above  listed 
'officers*  proposals,  in  the  light  of  this  and  other  examples, 
are  extremely  well-founded 1  Increasing  the  demands  on 
future  graduates  of  MOO  schools  as  far  as  concerns  moral 
value®  and  character  traits  could  to  a  considerable  degree 
aid  in  the  final  elimination  of  the  improper  training 
methods  which  are  still  being  used  in  some  places* 

In  my  opinio©,  the  admission  of  the  candidate  to  the 
final  examination  should  fee  determined  by  the  company  comm¬ 
ander  and  platoon  leader,  in  other  words  those  men  who 
know  their  subordinates  best®  The  final  decision  .in  this 
natter  should  be  made  by  the  commandant  of  the .HCO  school* 

The  question  could  arise  as  to  whether,  if  final 
examinations  in  HCO  schools  were  set.  tip  in  this  manner ,  a 
larger  number  of  candidates  than  is  now  the  case  would  fail 
to  complete  the  HCO  school  program  successfully,  for  the 
leaders  of  the  school  sub-units,  feeling  responsible  for  the 
candidates’  training,  -would  approach  this  selection  too; 
rigorously.  'Certainly  it  will  fee  like  that.  There  is, 
however,  a  solution  to  the  problem*  A  larger  number  of 
soldiers  than  heretofore  should  be  sent  to  the  HCO  schools 
with  the  assumption  that  a  larger  number  would  be  destined 
to  "wash  out.*1*  The  advantage  of  this,  in  the  fora  of 
Qualitatively  superior  officers,  would  be  clear • 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  ideas,  several  suggestions 
arise  which  in  mv  opinion  are  worthy  of  detailed  discussion. 

la  the  first  place,  it  seems  that  in  the  area  of 
methods  training  of  candidates  special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  order  in  which  the  exercises  are  to  be  conducted 
as  well  as  to  the  ability  to  define  one’s  'thoughts  concisely* 
In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  improve  the  training 
of  candidates  in  instruction  methods  it  seems  correct  to 
assign  them  as  squad  leaders  during  the  entire  duration  of 
the  schooling  period.  It  would  also  be  worth-while  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  of  a  three  to  four  week 'period  of 
practice  for  candidates  in  leading  drill  units. 

In  the  third  place,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
'admission  of  candidates  to  the  final  examinations  should 
be  decided  not  only  by  training  results  but  also  fey  suon  . 
factors  as  DISCIPLINE ,  MORAL  VALUES,  and  CHARACTER  TRAITS! 

I.  think  that  these  suggestions  can  possibly  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  with  the  staffs  of  the  HCO  schools  during  the  _ 

■  Central  Instruction  Methods  Course  which  will  be  organized 
this  year. 
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[Following  is  the  translation  of  an  article 
entitled  “Odrodek  Sskolertla  Special! stow 
Morskich  tsa.  Fr.  Zubrzyckiego"  (English 
version'  above)  by  Kota&ndor  podcorucsnik  St* 
Wolidski  in  Zolniers  Wolno?ge.t  X  Soldier  of 
Freedom),  Warsaw,  22  June  19«C»  page  2* 

CSO:  1196~S/b.]  ' 


this  is  the  Fr«  Zubrsycki  Naval  Specialists’ 


Center*  The  staff 


the  Center  axe  the  Instructors,  top 


specialists  who  with  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  the  highest’ 
praise  train  for  sea -duty  engine  mechanics  and  helmsmen, 
radar  and  sonar  specialists,  gunners,  -signal-men  and  others*' 
One  can  count  in-  the  thousands  those  men  who  in  the 
'past  fifteen  years  have  been  trained  as  specialists  at  the 
Center*  Many  instructors  -also  have  been  continuously  assoc-' 
is, ted '  with  the  Center  and  its  life  during  their  entire- length 
of  service  in  the  Peoples  Armed  Forces* 

Naval  lieutenant  Tadauss  Pletrouskl -.is  a  chemist* 

Re 'became  a  lecturer  by  choice*  Since  1946  he  has  made 
specialists  out  of  many  an  inductee*  Captain  Edward 
J^draejewski  began 'his  service  'in  the  navy  before  the  war* 

He  was  a  signal-man  'on  the  OEP  f Okrgt  Rsecsypo'spolity 
Polskiej  --  Ship  of  the  Polish  lie  public)  *Wicher**  The 
military  history  of  that  ship  is  also  his  history*  After 
the  .war'  he  'came  to  work  right  away  in  the  Center,  where 
he  trains  the  "eye's  and  ears"  of  the  'Ship,  the  signal-men* 
With'  him  without'  a  break  since  1946  has  'been;  Lieutenant 
Jan  Markowski,  also  an  old  hand  at  this  specialty* 

The  lecturers  of  the  -  younger  generation  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  Captain  Bole slaw . fcodslaski  wh©_ is  inseparably 
linked  with  the  "queen  of  weapons",  .artillery,-  and 
Lieutenant  Jdssef  Basta,  lecturer  os  radar  and  sonar* 

Not  long  ago  I  met  with  these  officers*  W®  talked 
about  the  service,"  about  our  experiences  in  training  ship’s 
crews  and  a  bout  the  role  cf  the  Center’s  lecturers  in  the 
process  of  training  specialists*  I  would  like  to  relate 
some  remarks  from  this  conversation* 

On  the  modern  warship  are  many  different  types  of 


equipment,  apparatus,  and  machinery*  In  order  to  man 
these,  various  specialists  are  needed,  and  only  then  does 
this  complicated  machine  become  capable  of  operating  at 
Sea  and  of  being  useful  in  sea  warfare. 

Let’s  take,  for  example,  radar.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  &  modern  warship  could  be  without  it®  The* radar 
operator  "sees"  the  enemy  and  determines  the  direction  and 
speed  of  hid  movements*  The  radar  operator  helps  .to  aim 
correctly  and  fire  effectively* 

Military  technique  is  rapidly  becoming  electronic* 
Therefore  this  specialisation,  which  encompasses  a  broad 
assortment  of  problems  which  one  can  call  sub-specializations 
has  become  recognised  as  more  complicated  than  others,  the 
ship's  electrician  can  be  merely  a  master  electrician.  But 
what  about  radar  specialist  candidates?  Naval  Lieutenant 
Basta  believes  that  these  should  be  at  least  radio  tech¬ 
nicians  or  teletechnicians.  Therefore  these  men  are  able 
to  add  to  their  professional  knowledge  during  the  special¬ 
ization  courses  and  will  be  better  able  to  handle  their 
equipment.  Such  men  and  -only  such  men  should  be  drawn 
into  radar.  The  basic  problem  in  training  radar  specialists 
is  that  of .giving  them  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the.  equipment, 
of  developing  in  them  an  automatic  precision,  and  of  infusing 
into  them'  the  ability  to  independently  work  out  the  problems 


correspond  to  the  latest  development s  in  his  technical  field* 
It  will  be  impossible  later  to  lead  such  a  specialist  Bby 
the  hand".  He  will- have  to  figure  things  out  for  himself. 

these  are  valuable  to  a  ship’s  commander 


«ar* 


strives  to  train  such  men. 


men  such  as 
today,  and  the 

Lieutenant  Basta  speaks  also  about  the  lecturer  on  such  a 
subject  as  radar »  He  emphasizes  that  as  views  on  applying 
technology  change  so  does  technology.  -  In  order  to  be  an 
up-to-date  lecturer  one  must  constantly  study •  This  requires 
not  only  several  hours  daily  but  also  the  proper  scientific 
material.  We  have  more  and'  more  sailors  with  more  yea™  of 
formal  education  than  used  to  be  the  case.  These  men  value 
a  lecturer  who  is  interested  in  technical  developments.  We 


have  been 


that  Lieutenant  Basta  is  one  of  the  Center’s 


leading  innovators  and  a  -propagator  of  the  latest  technical 
advances.  This  testifies  perhaps  better  than  anything  else 
of  the  active  relationship  of  the  lecturer  to  the  subject 
which  is  his  professional  obligation  and,  one  might  say, 

his  daily  bread.  ' 

It  is  said  that  communications  are  the  nerves  or 
an  army.  This  is  true.  On  a  ship,  in  spite  of  modem 
means  of  communication  and  observation,  the  eagle  eye  and 


:  sharp  ear  ©£  the  signal-man  half®  lost*  non,®  of  th«lr 
;  significance »,  Ho  exisjtiag  technical .  equipment  will  be  able 
to  reveal  to  the  enemy  these  capabilities  of  the  seaman,  nor 
;ean  the  -signal-man  be  hindered  in 'carrying  out  his  task, 
while  radar,  for  ©sample,  can  be  obstructed  by  technical  ; 

:  means* 

Captain  Jedrsejewski  expresses  Ms  thoughts  in 
'fewer  words.  He  says  that  the  signal-man  must  be  observant, 
have  a  fantastically . accurate'  memory,  be  able  to  orient 
■'himself  rapidly,  and  have  lightning  reflexes.  On  any  given 
: occasion  he  must  -be  able  to  recite  from  memory  the  Morse 

■  and  san&phor  alphabets,  various  codes  as  well  as1  the' regu-  ; 
latlons  on  preventing  collisions  at  sea*  Lieutenant 

■  Markowski  add©  that  the  signal-man  must  be  as  accurst®  in  : 
his  work  as:  a  Swiss  watch. 

Both  ‘lecturers  agree  that  not  every  sailor  is  poten¬ 
tial  signal-man  material.  •  In  order  to  select  the^  right  '  ;  ,  ; 
■men  a  unique  system  of  peyehotecfenicaX  tests  has  been  -  ■ . 

: developed,'  if  they  can  be.  sailed  such,  and  the  candidates  . 
are  Subjected  to  various  tests.  They  are-  tested  in  their  , 
■ability  to  differentiate  colors  and -in  their  speed  of 
orientation*.  They  are  scrupulously  tested  in  their  ability 
•to  articulate  and  in  their  -ability  to  differentiate _ between 
light  signals  of  varying  duration*  This  .aids  the®. ' immensely 
in  their  unties#  Naturally  not  all  the  candidates  bee am 
signal-men.  Those  who  are  unsuited  must  transfer,  although 
its  practice  this  is  not  always  the  case,  to  another  job* 

Comrades  Jedrsejewski  and  Markowski  are  top  spec-  ; 
lalists*  They  want  to  see  their  trainees  become  equally  -\ 
well  qualified. ' '  Thorefo/a  they  seek  ways  and  meads  to  - 
encourage  these*  men  to  put  out  a  maximum  effort  in  training* 
Invaluable  aid  is  given  by  the  various  competitions  dealing 
with  familiarity  with  individual  training  problems, ^ receiving 

■  Morse  end  -semaphore  messages  and.  familiarity  with  signal 
codes.  This  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  lecturers  is  -  • 
-.producing  good  results. 

Chemical  warfare  is  a  complicated  subject,  Seaman 
who  are  specialists  in  this  field  have  an  important  task  to 
carry,  out  at  sea,  which  is  the  diagnosis  of  and  protection 
'of  the  crew  against  the  effects  of  mass  infection  weapons. ; 

In  the  opinion  of  Lieutenant  Fiotrowekl  the  chemical  war--  -. 
■fare  specialist  is  faced  with  still  one  other,  equally  .  •; 
vital  responsibility,  that  of  aiding  and  -  advising  the 
ship's  commander  in  -organising  the  ship* »  defense  against  * 
weapons  of  mass  infection.  It  is  self-evident  that  the 
‘ ©arryiag-oat  of  this  task  is  dependent  upon  the ' level  of 
the  specialist.  This  level  depends  on  such  factors  as 
' training  (naturally  the  best  specialised  training) ,  _ •  j. 
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intelligence ,•  initiative,  end  .self  . 

The  lecturer  on  this  subject  fulfills  an  additional, 
pedagogical  obligation*  fie-  must  convince  the  specialist 
that 'it  is  possible  to  successfully  defend  against  the 
effects  of.  radioactivity  and  chemical  weapons*  Upon  this 
depends  the  effectiveness  of  the  specialist  under  war  con¬ 
ditions.  In  addition  the  specialist  himself  sm'st  learn  to 
influence  the  ship* 8  crew  to  think  along  these  lines. 

The  pedagogical  responsibilities  of  the  lecturer 
do  not  end  with" this.  He  is  not  only  frequently  together 
with  the  sailors  during  the  training  sessions  but  during 
recreation  activities.  He  helps  the  weaker  ones,  gives,  the© 
support,  and  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  understand  the 
course  material.  This  constant  association  with  the  men 
not  only  makes  it  easier  to  understand  their  personalities, 
capabilities,  and  interests,  but  strengthens  the  relation¬ 
ship  -between ...superior  and  subordinate  and.  assures  personal, 
contact  between  them. 

It  is  said  of  gunners  that  their  aiming  and  firing 
are  done  by  modem  electronic  devices  *  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  true.  But  Captain  l.odisii1ski  correctly, 
asserts  that  the  higher  the  level  of  technical  development 
In  weaponry,  the  higher  must  b©  the  intellectual  level  and  . 
level  of  training  in  today *o  gunners.  The  physical  work  ox 
the  seaman’  is  more  rapidly  than  ever  turning  into  mental  < 
work  with  all  its  consequences,  in  particular  regarding  tne 
specialist  who  is  trained  in  the  Center. 

"Artillery  has  for  many  years  been  turning  into  a 
specialization  which  is  becoming  ©ore  and  more  technical,* 
emphasises  Captain  hodaidski.  "We  realise,"  he  aade, 

"that  weaponry  itself  is  being  revolutionized  ratn.er  rapidly • 
I  refer  to  the  guided  missiles  that  some  armed  forces 
possess*  In  this  connection  guxux© r a  must  store  and  &K>r&  b^  _ 
coffie"  interested  iii  radar,  missile  guidance  $  and  the  cnemi  story 
of1  rocket  fuels*.  To  he  interested  in  means  to  undsx  st^nd* 
Understanding  without  the  concomitant  .specialized  knowledge 

is,  however  impossible."  •  .  .  . ;  . 

Id  the  on4.ni.0B  of3  those  i  who  spent*  tixexr  v-air© 
day  teaching  others )  connected  with  the  few  lie  Ido  tha 
have  been  discussed the  above  common u$  isr  j, row  ex«Aau*u# 
the  scope  of  the  problem*  After  this  conversation  several 
comment s’ were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  author,  as 
mil  as  several  postulates,  which  are  being  considered 
and  worked  out  in  the  Center #  they  are  the  following  s 
(a)  fhe  lecturers  should  decide  who  should  become^ a  special-** 
lets  in  what  'field,  and  pick  the  candidates  themselves,  (to) 
Men  with  a  completed  high  school  or  trade  school  education 
and  from,  regions  with  definite  tec.hnxoal  traditions  should, 
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be  directed  to  the'  Center  $  (c)  The  lecturers  should  have^ 
the  right  to  drop  c&Eui id&t> 6  s  *  (d)  .Psycnotocluiics.* 

teste  should  be  recognised  as  significant  elements  of 
classification  for  future  specialists,  and  \e<  Lecturers 
should  have  the  proper  pedagogical  preparation,  . 

Hot  all  the  postulates  are  at  the  present  time  able 
to  be  realised  practically,  but.  all  the  more  credit .  goe 


to  the  Piotrowskls,  Lodziiiskis,  Bastas,  "J^drsejewskis,  snd 
Markowskis  who  up  to  the  present  have  been  able  to  scbcoi 
and  train  so  many  fine  specialists  iroia  the  material  that 

now  comes  Into  the  navy®  * 

Also  praiseworthy  is  tho  enthusiasm  of  those ^ people 
who  are  fully  dedicated  to  their  chosen  branch  of  military 
science  and  who  are  making  an  unstinted  and  constant  ef  i orb 
to  furnish  our  navy  and  its  ships  with  a  sufficient  numoer* 


& 

of  specialists,  even  at  great  personal  sacrifice.  It 
someday  during  a  training  exerc3.se  or  during  a  Navy  Day. 
parade  we  admire  the  skill  and  polish  oi  the  ship  s  crews,- 


W0 


shall  remember  those  mn  of  the  Kaval  Specialists 


ning  Center  who  laid  the  groundwork,  trora  which  ai  os® 
such  mastery  of  naval  technique,  We  wixl  remeobei  the 
instructors,, 
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It  is  said  about  Poland  that  this  is  a  country  of 
peoole  going  to  school*  •  this  saying  is  valid  also  iox* 
personnel*  The  Military  and  Social  Sciences  Center,  whicn 
is  located,  on  Aleja  1  Araii  Mojska  Polskiego,  has  a  partic¬ 
ular  significance!  .for  the  officers  of  the  Capital  Ganison* 
This  organisation  is  celebrating  in  -September  of 
year  its  vigorous ' tenth  anniversary.  Originally  organ- 
as  the  Evening  University  of  Marxi sa-Lenini sa  connected 
the  former  House  of  the  Polish  Arm*  It  has  gone  through 
changes*  Two  years  ago  its  activities  in  the  fielt  ©i 
popularising  the  social  and  military  sciences  among  military 
personnel  were  broadened  considerably. 

The  primary  activity  of  the  neuter  is  a  two-year- 
advanced  course  for  political  officers,  affiliated  with 


this 

iaed 

with 

many 


as 


as 


the  F.  Dsiersvhski  Military  Political  Academy 
Independent  study  of  the  military  sciences. 

The  KDO  (kurs  doekonalenia  oficerdw  advanced 
officers »  course )  was  conducted  last  year  following  the 
identical  program’  of  the  one-year  course  at  the  WAP  ( 

Akadeada  Polityezna  —  Military  Political  Academy),  differing 


*  ->4.  W  ^  ~  ^  ' 

ter  every  Saturday  for 
that  they  would  carry  out 
is  rapid,  for  several 


only  in  the  fact  that  the  former  was  a  two-year  course. 

The  students  would  meet  at  the  On 
eight  hours  of  lectures.  Besides 
their  normal  duties.  The  process  — 

dozen  officers  currently  undergoing  combac  training  at  ®»e 
of  the  training  camps  will  receive  their  diplomas  ember, 

T'ha  examination  board,  which  is  made  up  of  8u«xi 
members  from  the  WAP,  asserted  tnat  the  ^results  obtained 
by  taking  this  course  are  no  different  ire®  those-  obta~bvd 
by  those  taking  the  course  at  the  MAP. 
schooling  at  the  Canter  have  broadened 
.considerably,  a  factor  which  obviously 
professional  duties.  Perhaps  it  would 


Those  who  received 
their  knowledge 
will  reflect  on  their 
be  worth-while 


mentioning  this  year* a  top  students,  who  are  the . following: 
Captain' Jersy  lukowski ,  Lt*  Colonel  Julian.  Tobias®,  Major 
T&deusss  Bucaek,  and  others* 

We  must  also  say  a  few  words  about  the  experience 
that  has  been  gained  from  this  two-year-course.-  .it  has 
been  found,  for  example ,  that  lessons  on  political  economy 
contained  at  first  too  much  discussion  material  which  was 
suited  rather  for  economists.  •  The  program  was  overloaded 
with  lectures,  while  the  students  were  more  in  need  of  sec** 
tion  meetings  and.  seminars..  These  errors  have  been  rectified. 

The  examinations  showed  that  everyone  taking  the  course 
had'  mastered  the  material  well  and  that  they  had  developed  , 
the  habit  -  of  'self-regulated  study. 

The  .study  of  the  military  sciences  is  an  example  of 
how  the -Center  aids  officers  to  broaden  their'  general  ( ' 

.military  knowledge  through  Independent  study*  The  program 
of  .study  was  worked  out'  in  order  to  satisfy  the  special 
interests  of  those  .taking  part  in  the  course,  who  bad,  it 
must  be  pointed  .out,  signed  up  .on'  their  own  initiative* 

What  was  taught  to  the  participants  of  this  course 
during  the  two  years?'  The  history  of  war  and  of  the  art 
of  war,  contemporary  military  technology  and  the  history  of 
military  doctrines  were  taught ,  as  well  as  military  econ¬ 
omics  s  general-  psychology  with  elements _ of  military  psych¬ 
ology,  and  international  law  as  it  applies  to  war*  It ' can 
be  said  that  these  are  actual  problems  in  the'  daily  routine 
of  today's  active  Officer,  whether  he  be 'in  the  armored, 
artillery,  or  communications  branch* 

The  names  of  the  lecturers  leave ^  room  for  no  doubt 
as  to  the  level  of  the  lectures  and  seminars:  Col*  Magi star 
Rozen-Zawadski »  Major  Magi star  Sikor ski ,  Col « ' Dyplomowany 
Palkiewica  and 'Professor  Col*  Wachtel*  The  directors  of 
the'  Center  name  Major  Dybssa,  t*t.-  Col*  Praga,  lieutenant'  ' 
Ambrosak,  and  Col.  hukoaski  as  the  outstanding  students* 

It  is  characteristic  that  a  particularly  large  group  is 
made  up  of  officers  from  the  Zegrs  officers*  communications 
school f  -  great  praise  for  which  is  due  the  commandant  of 
.  that  school.  He  furnished  them  with. the  necessary  .conditions 
for  undertaking  studies  connected  with  means  of  communica¬ 
tion.  It  .  should  be  mentioned  that " it  is  not  easy  for  a  man 
.having  -definite  service  responsibilities  (and  usually  also 
family  responsibilities)  to  forget  for  several  years  about 
everything’ pleasant  that  can  come  at  the  end  of  a  work-day: 
fun  and  relaxation.  It  is  difficult  for  &  man  who  is  fre- 
-■quentlv  more'  than  thirty  years  old  to  bend  over  textbooks 
.  and  papers  for  hours  on  end  with' the  aim  of  'educating  'him¬ 
self.  Because'  of -this  these  people  deserve  the  highest 
praise »  ' 


An  undeniable  fact  IB  immediately  apparent  to  anyone 
who  Fiances  through  the  military  sciences  study  program. 

It  would  pay  to  supplement ' it  with  such  subjects  as  tactics 
(at  the  regiment  level) ,  topography t  military  geography, 
modern  army  weapons*  etc.  Then  everyone  taking  the  course 
fl  have  in  mind 'those  who  work  In  the  central  departments 
of  the  MOM  (Mini sterstwo  Obrony  Narodowej  —  Ministry  of 
National  Defense)  would  receive,  without  being  taken  away 
from  his  normal  work,  a  considerable  backlog  of  general 
military  knowledge  not  too  ouch  different  (less  spot-* 
iailsedl  from  that  which  students  receive  in  the  infantry 
KDO  connected  with  the  General  Staff  Academy.  u 

To  continue,  would  it  not  be  worth  while,  having 
amplified  the  Military  Science  Study  Program  with  additional 
subjects’,  to  place  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  General 
Staff  Academy  and  to  reform  it  into  an  advanced  course  l*h© 
the  one  for  political  officers?  The  officers  o*  the  Capital 
Garrison  would  gain  much  from  this.  Wfeat  have  tue  specia¬ 
lists  from  the  schooling  inspectorate  t©  say  about  such  a 

suggestion. Warsaw  |g_xitary  and  Social  Sciences  Center  has 
still  another  field  of  activity,  which' is  the  organisation 
of  various  means  of  aiding  students  at  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  During  the  past  academic  year  toe  Center 
organized  lecture's,  consultations,  information  sessions  and 
seminars  for  military  students  of  law,  economics,  and 
history,  as  well  as  for  Master’s  candidates  in  the  dep«r*- 

fflfint  of  political  economy. 

It  happens  that  the  supervision  of  the  Center  over 
correspondence ’ students  was.  organized  at  the  same  time. 

The  great  majority  of  students  complete  the-r  studies,  • 
although  in  past  years  this  was  not  always  the  case.  I  tie 
chairmen  of  many  department©  at  institutions  of  nigher 
learning  agree  that  formerly  a  very  sma-.l^  percentage  of 
students  who  were  military  personnel  continued  and  con- 

pleted  their  course  of  studies.  t  „ 

c&n  be  said  about  future  axus i  ihs  C eux,®x 

considers  as  its  primary  task  that  of  providing  coraprehen-* 

sive  aid  above  all  to  party  schooling.  .  .  ^  >v- 

In  the  area  of  •politico«*ide<uogica3.  education  the 
personnel  of  the  Center  would  like  above  all  to  oft er  com¬ 
prehensive  aid  to  officers  by  putting  mto  motion  a  two- 
year  study  of  Maraci sm-Lenlni sm  for  meaoers  of  party  units 
Sd  the  party  active.  It  is  also  intended  in  particular 

to  aid  political 


will  soon  be  fornseu  «*»  «u<a  -  -  — —  ?  -  ,  ,  -» 
Polityczny  —  Chief  Political  Administration)  through  the 
organization  of  lectures  and  other -activities. 
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It  is  clear  that 


vfork  of  the  KDO  and  the  Military 
Science  Studies  will  continue, ' as  will  activities  with  stu¬ 
dents-'  in.  institutions  of  higher  learning*  , .  ,  . 

The'  school  year  in-  the  Military  and  oocia*  sciences 
Center  will  soon  begin.  The  brief  treatment  of  its  activ- 
present&d  here  give  testimony  to  the  e fleet  -that 
fruitful  work  of  the  Center  should  be  developed  to  its 
.fullest  potential.  In  addition  the  officers  of  the  Capital 
Garrison,  those  who  are  studying  as  well  as  those  who  -are 
not  yet  continuing  their  education,  should  drop 
building  at  Aleja  1  Araii  12a  more  often 


aid.  in  their  studies  and  to  receive  this 
is  in  a  position  to  forge  hi 
is  there ' as'  an  anvil  for  all 


aid 

own  knowledge , 
to  use. 


into  the 
order  to  seek 
.  Each  of  ixs 
and  the  Center 
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Decree  Amending  Articles  12^  20.  arid.  50 
and  Repealing  Articles  32  and  33 


[Following  is  the  translation  of  a  decree  entitled 
"Secret  per.tru  raodif ioarea  articolelor  12,  20, 
si  50,  precuBi  si  pentru  abrogaroa  articoleor  32 
si  33  din  Decretal  nr.  443/195?  privind  regleraon- 
tarea  indeplinirii  aerviciului  militar*  (English  . 
version  above)  in  Bulotinul  Official  (Official 
Bulletin  of  the  Grand  Assembly  of  the  Romanian  Peo¬ 
ple  5  s  Republic) ,  Vol  XX,  fJo  3a  Bucharest,  4  March. 
I960,  page?  13-14,  CIO:  1X66-S, j 


The  presidium  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly  of  the  Romanian 
People's  Republic  decrees; 

Article  1:  That  articles  12,  20  and  50  of  Decree  Number  468, 
which  regulates  the  fulfillment  of  military  service ,  published  in  the 
Official 'Bulletin ,  Number  2?,  3  October  1957.  with  subsequent  changes, 
be  amended  and  read  as  follows: 

“Article  12:  The  length  of  active  military  service  shall 
be  two  years  for  all  branches  of  the  service,  except  for  active  ser¬ 
vicemen  call fed-up  for  the  naval  service,  for  whom  the  length  of  active 
military  service  shall  be  three  years, 

"The  active-  service  period  shall  be  counted  as  beginning 
on  tfe  first  day  of  the  month  following  call-up, 

“If  the  need  should  arise,  the  active  military  service 
period  era  be  extended  for  a  maximum  of  nine  months,  namely:  for  the 
first  throe  months  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Aremd  Forces;  and 
for  the  following  six  months  by  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
"Students  at  higher  educational  institutions  and  higher 
schools  equivalent  to  higher  education  shall  fulfill  their  military 
service  during  their*  schooling  under  the  conditions  and  norms  to  be 
established  by  decision  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  concerning  the 
military  training  of  students." 

"Article  20:  Deferment  from  call-up  shall  be  granted  as 

follows  * 

"a)  To  students  of  middle  schools  or  schools  equivalent 
to  them,  of  day  schools,  evening  schools,  and  correspondence  schools, 
until  graduation  from  school, 

"b)  To  students  of  day  schools,  evening  schools,  or  corres¬ 
pondence  schools,  and  of  higher  educational  institutions  and  schools 


40 


equivalent  to  them s  until  graduation  from  the  respective  institution* 

> “In  the  event  studies'  are  interrupted  'without. 'legal  jus¬ 
tifications  on  in  the  event  of  expulsion,  students  falling  in  the  cat¬ 
egories  &•)  and  b)  above  lose  the  right  to  defendant  for  reason  of  stud¬ 
ies  and  are  called-un  under  the  conditions  established  for  all  youths. 

“Also,  students  who  have  been  excluded  from  military  train¬ 
ing  for  lack  of  interest,  unexcused  absences  and  serious  breaches  of 
discipline  lose  the  right  to  deferment  for  study  and  are  called, -up 
under  the  conditions  established  for  all  youths.  In  this  case  the 
time  spent  in  military  training  under  the  special  system  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  military  service  fulfilled.  : 

»c)  To  qualified  workers  and  specialists  who  are  absolutely 

necessary  to  the  national  economy*  • 

“The  number  sr.d  categories  of  qualified  workers  who  can 
be  deferred  shall  be  established ’ annually  by  decision  of  the  Council  ; 

of  Ministers,  •  "  ; 

"Youths  deferred  from  call-up  under  the  conditions  esta.o-  .< 
lished  in  this  article  who  have  reached  the  age  of  26  years  are  not 


reach- 

V  ***  t,f  V<  V«n*4.  *rv*et*»*«  Vi  4?"  - '  .  """  W  *» 

ing  this  age,*1 

“Article  50s  Reserve  officers,  generals/  and  admirals 
shall  be  procured  from  the  followings  ,  >.f,‘ 

»a)  Active  duty  officers,  generals ,  and  admirals  trans-  • 

f erred  to  the  reserves;  •  v 

•  »b)  Sergeants  who,  in  the  last  year  of  active  mi  diary 
service ,  completed  the  short  course  for  reserve  officer  training  and 
who  passed  the  reserve  officers  test.  The  rank  of  reserve  junior 
lieutenant  ( sabloeo tenent  5  is, awarded  to  those  who  pass  this  test; 
those  who  do  not  pass  the  resferva  officers  test  retain  the  rank  held 
at  the  beginning  of  the  course; 

«q)  Active  duty  non-commissioned  officers  who,  upon  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  reserves,  pass  the  reserve  officers  test; 

Kd)  Reserve  privates,  corporals ,  and  sergeants  who  train 
to  become  reserve  officer's  by  concentration  s  [ short  active  duty  per¬ 
iods  for  reserves]  under  Article  49  of  this  decree; 

•«e)  Students  who  underwent  military  training  under  special 
•conditions,  passed  the  graduation  test  for  military  training,  and  were 
awarded  the  rank  of  reserve  junior*  lieutenant!  and 

»f)  Women  who  have  had  the  special  training  required  by 
Article  44  of  this  decree. 8 

Article  2;  Articles  32  and  33  Of  Decree  Number  468  of  3  Oct-' 
:.ober  1957,  concerning  the  fulfillment  of  military  -service,  are  repealed 

Article  3:  The  change-over  fro®  the  present  period  of  military 
r service  to  the  period  indicated  in  this  decree  shall  terminate  on 
1  November  1961, 


Ion  Gheorghe  feu rer,  President  of  ’  Ghorgh©  Stoics,  Secretary 
the  Presidium  of  the  Grand  National  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
Assembly,  Bucharest,  26  February  Grand  National  Assembly 

I960, 

Number  80 


